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BIT BRATVUBB. 


YAMA AND THE DISCIPLE. 


FROM THE SANSKRIT, 





BY DR. BOWRING, 
PART THE FIRST. 
To the young inquirer, Yama 
Many a precious gift had given, 
And he urged him: “ Show me Brama! 
Let me know the Lord of Heaven; 
Much thy wisdom hath imparted, 
Let me tread not as I trod, 
Empty-minded, vacant-hearted— 
Show me Brahma!—teach me God!” 


** Ask me sons and grandsons—cattle, 
Elephants, or horses—gold— 

Life prolonged—success in battle— 
Every bliss by time unrolled ;— 

Ask me empire wide extended, 
Earth’s most beautiful domains ; 

Nymphs in whom the graces blecded 
Shall surpass what fancy feigns! 


** Of all wonders, ask the rarest ; 
Of all songs, the sweetest choose ! 

Of all gems, select the fairest— 
Yama nothing shall refuse. 

Ask him not with vain persistance 
That to see which none can see! 

Mysteries of God’s existence, 
Unapproached Infinity !” 


‘* What is empire ?—what is pleasure ?— 
What is wealth ?—all vanities ! 

Time soon speeds his little measure— 
Weary man, exhausted, dies. 

Death conveys all mortals nearer 
To the Godhead whom [ seek; 

O reveal Him !—show Him clearer ! 
Thou who knowest Brahma !—speak ! 


** Solve my doubts—my vision brighten ! 
Other wishes have I none ! 
With God’s light my soul enlighten— 
Let me know The Unknown One!” 
Still he urged his prayers on Yama, 
Pleading, pleading there he stood: 
**O! unveil the hidden Brahma! 
Show me His Beatitude!” 


PART THE SECOND. 
‘* Duty, pleasure, virtue, beauty, 
Centivate the heart of man ; 
Blessings, the reward of duty; 
Degradation, pleasure’s ban. 
Virtue, with its contemplations, 
Leading upwards—upwards more ; 
Beauty, with its fascinations, 
Dragging, downwards,—lower,—lower ! 


‘* Thou, in thy serene reflection, 
Seekest the sublimer joys; 
Answerest pleasure by rejection, 
Honourest duty by thy choice! 
Ignorance in vain invites thee, 
All its idle dreams are past; 
And the knowledge which delights thee 
Thy reward shall be at last. 


** Ever searching, ever gleaning, 
Many a truth thy soul shall hold; 
Many a deep mysterious meaning 
Shall be gradually unroll’d. 
Not by disputatious wrangles 
Wilt thou fathom the concealed ; 
Calm communion disentangles 
What the Godhead hath revealed. 


** Many are his revelations, 
Many a gently-wafted word 

Wandering ‘midst the world’s temptations, 
All unnoticed—all unheard ! 

He who reverently listens, 
He who meditating wakes, 

He ehall see Heaven's light that glistens, 
He shall hear Heaven’s voice that speaks. 


‘* There’s a Godhead in attendance, 
Unobserved by ear or eye ; 
There is a Divine Resplendence, 
In the darkness of the sky : 
Ilighest of all heights o’ershading 
In unmoved complacency ; 
Deepest of all depths pervading 
In serene felicity. 


** Sitting still, through space He travels 
Calmly resting, fills all time; 

And to the pure heart unravels 
E’en His attibutes sublime. 

Who desires Him shall obtain Him 
He who loves Him wins His love, 

Till God’s truth shall teach and train him 
For the highest seats above.” 





THE THREE PRETENDED DAUPHINS 
OF FRANCE. 

The histories of the three pretended Dauphins are choice instances 
of human gullibility. The capacity of man’s swallow is proverbial. 
It was certainly never opened more widely than when a large section 
of the French people consented to gulp down, against all rational evi- 
dence, and against the testimony of their own senses, three impostors 








who, one after another, impudently attempted to make their fortune | 
by a fraud, whose daring character was equalled only by its over- 
powering absurdity. One of these pretended Dauphins, as the majority 
of our readers will remember, for a time graced England with his royal | 
presence, selecting the regal suburb of Cumberwell for his honoured 
residence. But he was the last of the vagabonds, and, although the | 
cleverest, by no means the most illustrious. Two rascals had gone 
before, who surpassed him in unblushing audacity, and excelled him 
in villany. They deserved success, if they could not command it ; and, | 
considering how readily the throne of France has since opened to the | 
most unaccredited of applicants, it was, perhaps, hard upon the high- | 
souled adventurers in question that they were refused the eager re- | 
ception so handsomely accorded to successors, who have certainly swin- | 
died on as large a scale as themselves. 
In the year 1796 a stripling, the son of a poor tailor named Herva- 
gault, living in the little village of St. Lo, in the department of La 
Manche, ran away from his home. His manners were engaging; but | 
his morals were susceptible of improvement. At first, the youthful | 
adventurer paid pious visits to the houses of known royalists, and le- | 
vied contributions as the son of an émigré noble, wandering in search | 
of bread. Thrown into prison as a vagrant at Chalons in the course 
of his travels, the tailor’s son was suddenly possessed of a grander idea. | 
He whispered confidentially to his fellow prisoners that he was Louis | 
XVII., the Dauphin who was supposed to have died in the Temple— | 
the brother of Madame Royale. He entreated that his secret might be | 
kept, and, of course, it immediately spread like wildfire. Chalons grew | 
mad with excitement. Royalist ladies were beside themselves. The | 
prison cell was converted into an audience chamber. There the young | 
tailor sat in state, condescending to accept from his subjects luxuries | 
for his table, and permitting them to kiss his precious hand as areward | 
for their expensive allegiance. It is difficult to extirpate notions once | 
rooted in the feeble mind. Young Hervagault suffered further impri- | 
sonments asa vagabond and an impostor—was ignominiously driven | 
out of Chalons—was subsequently convicted at Vire for swindling, and 
imprisoned again for the space of two years; but all in vain! The 
rogue, at the end of the time, had rather advanced his position than 
injured it, and had certainly increased the number of his adherents | 
and the amount of his treasury. Fétes were got up in his honour at 
Vitry, and his portrait was freely circulated amongst the faithful. 
On the same sheet with the portrait was engraved an oval line, which 





was said to represent a distinctive mark stamped on the Dauphin’s leg | But this circumstance b 
“This mystic sym- | 
| 


by the Pope in the presence of thirty cardinals. 
bol,” says the narrative, ‘‘ was deemed highly satisfactory.” 


The account given by the ingenious youth of his escape from the | 


Temple was marvellous and edifying in the extreme—the very story 
to jump down extended throats without undergoing the masticatory 
process. One feature of the tale proclaimed the narrator an undoubted | 
genius. A child, he said, had been purchased from its unnatural pa- | 
rents, who had been exchanged for himself, and who died bearing his | 
name. That child, he declared, was the innocent victim of a mercen- 
ary tailor living at St. Lo, and called Hervagault ! 

How long the pleasant fétes of Vitry might have lasted, or to what | 
they might have led, it is impossible to say, for they were suddenly | 
cut short by no other hand than that of the redoubtable Fouché. The | 
young impostor was waited upon one morning by an officer of police, | 
at the house of one of his devoted and wealthy adherents, and request- 
ed to accompany his visitor upon a short but important journey. Louis | 
XVII. rose from his seat, and threw himself into a theatrical attitude ; 
the ladies of the house wept around him, and male royalists convul- | 
sively clasped their hands. A zealous priest caught him by the leg, | 
und bade the son of St. Louis receive with resignation, as well as hope, | 
the destiny awarded by Heaven. The son of St. Louis said he would, | 
and was ignobly sent to gaol. The regulations of the prison, however, | 
were somewhat lax, and the mummery went on. Persecution had its | 
usual effect. Money poured in, honours accumulated, martyrdom re- 
velled in enjoyment. The tailor surrounded himself with domestics, 
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sited by a priest, who urged upon him the propriety of a to 
his long mendacious imposture. He was piously told tolook up to God, 
and to confess the truth. Hervagault did look up, and did moreover 
utter these words :—‘* I shall not appear as a vile impostor in the eyes 
of the great Judge of the universe. Before his tribunal I shall stand 
revealed and acknowledged the son of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoin- 
ette of Austria.” So the liar died. 

The name of the second pretender was Maturin Bruneau, the poor 
son of a maker of wooden shoes, early left an orphan, and a character- 
less vagabond He was quite a boy when he introduced himself to, and 
was hospitably received by, a distinguished royalist family, as the child 
of the Baron de Vezin, whose property had been devastated by the sol- 
diers of the republic. With his protectors he continued until his cheat 
was discovered, when he was degraded from the drawing-room to the 
servants’ hall. Not liking the change, Bruneau sought his fortunes 
elsewhere. As a private soldier he served on the American coast, de- 
serted in 1806, became a baker in Philadelphia, wandered from there 
to Monte Video, and finally, after the downfall of Napoleon, returned 
to France in 1815. He visited Vezin, where he was recognised by his 
family, who were disowned by him. His first attempt upon public ere- 
dulity would seem to have been made at St. Malo, where he boldly 
proclaimed himself King of France and ex-Dauphin of the Temple. 
He was immediately arrested, examined, and thrust into prison, where 
his majesty, having only five francs in the world, condescended to earn 
his livelihood by making wooden shoes for his fellow-prisoners. The 
usual incidents followed. People of education and respectable rational 
men gave credence to a tale that had falsehood written on its front. 
Gold poured in once more—again the pretender’s table was laden with 
every luxury—again the softest couch offered repose to a most grateful 
and contented head. For the second time the believers might be count- 
ed by thousands. One ultra- Bourbon ys 4 went from church to church 
praying for light wherewith to discover the son of the martyred king. 
She performed the ceremony at Rouen, where the shoemaker was im- 
prisoned. The priest of the church had fortunately power to furnish 
the amount of light required, and he conducted the suppliant without 
delay to the august presence. The lady flung herself at the foot of the 
monarch, wildly exclaimed, ‘‘’Tis he;” and, at the bidding of the 
priest, supplied his majesty liberally with cash and jewellery. The 
second pretender, unlike the first, whose manners were by no means 
undignified, was uncouth in appearance, rude and indecent in speech. 
no means stopped the rush of believers. 
Two clever convicts acted as Bruneau’s secretaries, and under their 
direction and by their hands a letter was written and addressed to the 
Duchess of-Angouléme, which, for brazen impudence, could hardly be 
excelled. The monarch entreated his sister to visit him in gaol, and 
to put an end to the scandal which so grievously afflicted ** their family.” 
He further applied to the two Chambers of Parliament for a safe-con- 
duct to Paris, in order that he might there establish his identity as the 
son of Louis XVI. No answers were received to these ren: 
but, by dint of unremitting exertion, and especially by the aid ofa 
memoir which the secretaries had taken pains to circulate through 
France, the number of adherents increased beyond belief. The success 
of the tailor had been feeble in comparison with that of the shoe- 
maker. Farmers’ wives came to Bruneau’s prison with the first-fruits 
of their housewifery; their husbands provided for their monarch’s 
daily necessities ; priests performed mass in his presence ; ladies knit- 
ted purses for him, and others took steps to fill them by public sub- 
scription. Never was cobbler so blessed! He sipped his vanille from 
a Sevres cup, drank the best wines out of silver-gilt goblets, and made 
merry on the very fat of a generous land. 

Fresh letters were written to the Duchess of Angouléme, and sane 
men and women of the highest consideration undertook to deliver them 
into the royal lady’s hands. But this much-desired step was never to 
be achieved. The Duchess refused to listen to the abominable fiction, and 
silently rejected every proffer of fraternal love. The folly soon threat- 
ened to become serious. His majesty had arrived at the very height 


who attended him even when he was assisting at the celebration of the | of his contentment—the customs of Versailles were being daily intro- 
mass, and, with more justification, he hired a private eecretary, not | duced into the goal—the vagabond, in a word, was living in all respects 
only to write his letters, but to subscribe his name to them, writing right royally, when a political party took advantage of the imposture 
having formed no part of the royal education. to strike a blow at the government of the day. Lyons and Rouen com- 

Bonaparte was Consul at the time. The prison banquets succeeded | menced the agitation. The walls of the latter city were placarded, and 
each other too quickly, and the Consul caused Hervagault to be tried | the people of France were promised, if they would release their captive 
as animpostor. The tailor was convicted, and sentenced to four years’ | king, to have bread supplied to them at three sous per pound by the 
imprisonment. Appeal was made against the sentence, and a second | express command of Louis XVII. The rising took place, but was 
trial came on at Rheims. The period fixed for the new trial was un- | quickly and effectually crushed; and then proceedings were commen- 





fortunate, for just a the time the ex- Bishop of Viviers, the most insane | 
of the pretender’s partisans, was negotiating for the tailor an alliance 
with a young lady, the daughter of a marqnis who was a natural son 
of Louis XV., and consequently a direct ancestor of Louis XVII. The 
last-mentioned had just prevailed upon himself, after much internal 
struggling, to smother a passion ‘for the amiable sister of the Queen 
of Portugal,” in favour of his fair relative, when the unpleasant busi- 
ness at Rheims interposed to absorb his whole attention. It was an ex- 
traordinary spectacle. The entire department of the Maine flocked to 
Rheims to do honour to its prince, and to greet his acquittal with loyal 
acclamations. When the opposing advocate rose to state his case, he 
was encountered witn universal hissing. When the same gentleman 
denounced the accused as a tailor, the indignation of the auditory knew 
no bounds. The conviction of Hervagault was nevertheless confirmed. 
He was taken back to prison, but subscriptions on his behalt of course 
accumulated in consequence, and his incarceration, as before, only 
served to heighten enthusiasm for a prince, whose title became the 
more assured the greater the pains taken to hide him from his adoring | 
adherents. Precious jewels were sold, that the King of France might. 
live the life of Lucullus in the prison at Rheims. 

The hero- worship becoming actually alarming, the prisoner was con- 
veyed to Soissons, and there detained in solitary confinement: but 
Soissons had been once the prison-house of kings, and the proofs of bis | 
identity were simply increased by his removal. To put an end to the} 
burlesque at once, Napoleon ordered his rival to be transferred without 
delay to Bicétre, the prison in the suburbs of Paris, devoted to felons 
of the worst description. In vain! The tailor contrived to get money 
into the gaol, and he shared it liberally with companions who acknow- 
ledged his legitimacy in consequence of that fact. But the unassisted 
homage of felons will hardly suffice to conduct a pretender to a throne 
The confinement at Bicétre proved potent discipline. During the last 





thirty months of the tailor’s imprisonment, mind and body were pros- | grace of God. He 


ced to bring Maturin Bruneau to a trial for his misdeeds, solitary con- 
finement, apart from his affectionate followers, being his portion in the 
meanwhile. : 
Before the trial began, the glory of Maturin had departed. Solitary 
confinement had played havoc with his person. He presented himself 
before the tribunal unshaven; ill dressed, with a cotton night-cap on 
his head, with little self- possession, and with no memory. Still there 
was an affectionate cry of Vive Louis XVII. when he appeared. No- 
thing kills credulity. But the play had come to anend. His relations 
were there to own him, and the royalist lady, whom he had first de- 
ceived, was there to denounce him. His very accomplices grew ashamed 
of him, and averred that solitary confinement had driven his majesty 
mad. The plea availed him little, for the ugly faces of his relatives 
decided and proved fatal to’ his cause. There was no mistaking the 
likeness. Every child, youth, and man of the Bruneau stock had the 
stamp of majesty upon them, if Maturin were graced with royal fea- 
tures. Outrageous was the prigoner’s conduct on his trial, as ap 
from the sentence finally pronounced. He was condemned to five years’ 
imprisonment, to pay a fine of 3000 francs, and to a further imprison- 
ment of two years for offences committed against public morality in 
open court. ‘He was also charged with three-fourths of the expenses 
of the trial, and at the end of his imprisonment he was to be placed at 
the disposal of the government. When the sentence was pronounced, 
Bruneau exclaimed, with mock gravity, ‘* Nevertheless I am what I 
am,”—and everybody silently acquiesced in the justice of the remark. 
What became of Bruneau history does not tell. His dream ended, and 
public interest in him ceased, when government confiscated the treasure 
which folly had accumulated for him in the Bank of France, and car- 
ried out in earnest the punishment which justice had accorded him. 
The third and last of the pretended Dauphins, Herr Neundorf by 
name, was a watchmaker by trade, and in his way a genius by the 
had married a person of humble circumstances, by 


trated, and the sufferings of Hervagault were intense. When at length | whom he had many children,—he had regally left them to the consid- 


the door of his cell opened, he received an order to quit Paris; but 
before he obeyed the mission, he contrived to melt the hearts of a pas- 
try cook and his wife, and to extort heavy contributions from their 

credulity. He went to sea, entering on beard a man-of-war at Brest, | 
and distinguished himself by his courage. Soon deserting his vessel, 
however, he again took toa wandering life, again practised the old 

imposition, aud was again seized and conveyed to the Bicétre,—this 
time for his life. The rest of the tale is a short account of unrestrain- 
ed indulgence and debauchery. Upon the eve of his death he was vi- 





eration of the public,—and he had gone on his travels early in life, 
| like his predecessors, whose fate afforded him no salutary warning. 
| One only difficulty stood in the way of Herr Neundorf when he com- 
menced business. 
enough in a King of France; but thirty years’ non-residence, as he 
himself naive/y asserted, was quite sufficient to account for that unfor- 
tunate omission. 
Herr Neundorf made his acquaintance, and was forthwith pronounced 
by the gifted seer, “ the exact counterpart of tke precious figure pre- 


He could not speak French, which was awkward 


A clairvoyant had seen the Dauphin in a vision. 
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che Albion. 
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pented to him in his ecstasy.” The effects of the announcement were 
immense. One has only to be mentioned. Contributions flowed in to 
the pseudo-monarch at the rate of fifty thousand pounds per annum. 

Herr Neundorf was not a simpleton like the first pretender, nor a 
brute like the second. ‘Ve have said he was a man of genius. He 
drove in the Champs Elysees 4 splendid equipage, and his carriage was 
touchingly emblazoned with the crest of & broken crown. He formed 
@ little court, and, living in modern times, he caused a news paper to 
be established for the advocacy of his claims. Respecting those claims 
there could be no reasonable doubt. He had a mark upon his person 
which he could show in private, and which was quite as convincing as 
the testimony of the mesmerist; moreover, he had a peculiarity in his 
teeth—the same phenomenon had been remarked in the living child- 
Dauphin. When Herr Neundorf showed his molars, the adherents 
were perfectly frantic, and to shrink from allegiance was denounced 
as high treason. Louis Philippe was on the throne—an arch intriguer, 
as the world knows. He did not order Herr Neundorf to the Bicétre 
or summon him to trial, but he took a surer way to his purpose. He 
hired an assassin to murder him! One night as the Duke of Normandy 
was on his way home, he was attacked and stabbed in the neck. So 
he said. Fortunately, the illustrious victim wore round his neck a 
medal given to him by his sacred mother, Maria Antoniette ; he might 
otherwise have been killed. As it was, he had but a very small wound 
toshow. But sympathy redoubled when the Duke communicated his 
narrow escape, and the money poured in more furiously than ever. 
One thing only affected the Duke’s tender eye His sister, 
the Duchess of Angouléme was still hardened, and would take no more 
notice of him than she had taken of his equally veracious predecesscors. 
To compensate himself for a sister’s loss, the good Duke resolved to 
enlarge the circle of his sworn adherents, and his method of proceed. 
ing was worthy of his wholecareer. He had been by a mistake brought 
up in the Protestant faith; he desired to be received into the bosom of 
the Holy Catholic Church. The impressive ceremony took place, and 
down came the cash again still more prodigally than before. Louis 
Philippe had nothing left for it but to take a leaf out of the old book. 
The police waited upon the Duke, and respectfully suggested prudence 
and moderation. The polite hint was not lost upon the listener. He 
sneaked at once into humble lodgings ; but not keeping quiet there, he 
‘was one day visited by two official gentlemen who took him out for 4 
walk, then for a drive to Calais, and then for a pleasant sail across the 
water. The time was 1888. The Duke reached London in safety, and 
had the audacity, as soon as he reached it, to write a loving letter to 
his sister, informing her of his safe arrival. 

On Camberwell Green the Duke of Normandy established his abode 
and made fire-works. Rockets were going off in his garden from morn- 
ning till night, and through the night, to the terror of every house in 
the vicinity. Persecution followed the illustrious exile everywhere. 
He was indicted for a nuisance, obliged to break up his abode, and to 
seek another asylum in the unclean part of Chelsea. No doubt the 
work of Louis Philippe, incited by the heartless and unnatural Duchess 
of Angouléme. 

At Chelsea the Duke made bomb shells, which, being found good, 
were patronised by the Woolwich Board of Ordnance. A shot fired at 
him one night by a hidden enemy once more decided the fugitive to de- 

t. He withdrew to Delft, the piace where Prince William of Orange 
ell by an assassin’s hand, and where the would-be Louis XVII. was 
himself shortly to lie. He quitted life in 1844—the last of the impos- 
tors. One advantage Neundorf had certainly over the other two. 
Their origin was known; his was never ascertained. If men asserted 
he was not the Duke of Normandy, he defied them to show who and 
what he actually was. That secret he took to the grave, as worthless as 
the body that bears it company.—Literary Gazette. 3 


THE LAST NIGHT OF JAMES WATSON’S 
HONEYMOON. 
The helmsman steered; the ship moved on.—Ancient Mariner. 


It was the evening of Thursday, the 11th of September, 1851. My 
dear Lucy and I had been spending the last week of our honeymoon at 
Broadstairs, where we had lodgings in Chandos Place ; and on this, our 
last evening, the two Miss Frazers, old school-friends of Lucy’s, who 
—— to be stopping at Broadstairs too, dropped in to tea. 

was not curious then, nor am I curious now, about my wife’s little 
confidences and secrets. Females will gossip among themselves and have 
secrets—men have—I myself have. There are many things which I do 
not tell Lucy ; and I can quite cheerfully allow it to be the same with 
her. I despise the husbands who try to graft the Paul Pry upon the 
Romee. It shows a pitiful ambition, I think, for any human being to 
endeavour to become the depositary of another’s secrets, whether he 
calls himself priest, or lover; and far worse, to endeavour to become 
ruler, or guardian, or keeper of another’s mind. Every one has a sepa- 
rate and independent existence, and should keepit so. Individuality 
never ceases; and whoever strives to persuade another to confess to 
him is, I consider, an impostor, and should be treated accordingly. Our 
wives do not become one and indivisible with us in spirit, because we 
are tied together in the body. We shall all be in units, after death, 
however we may be united here. 

I thought, therefore, that Lucy might like to have a little private 
chat with her old schoolfellows, and said so. She laughed, and did not 
deny it. Accordingly, I resolved to take a stroll after tea ; and at about 
half. past eight o’clock I left the house, and walked down towards the 


pi 


of our marriage-trip. I was about to return to town to-morrow, and 
wished to think over a few matters relative to the world of business to 
which I belonged. 

It had been a fine but rather boisterous day; and though the wiad 
had now somewhat fallen, the sea still ran high. The sun had set 
among stormy clouds, and the weather wise aud the weather-unwise 
amateurs—both taking their cue from the boatmen of the place—shook 
their heads knowingly, and predicted a rough to morrow. 

Wise and foolish, however, were nearly all housed by half- past eight 
o’clock. A few stragglers were abroad, on the parade, but even these 
were now mostly making for home; for there are no tom-fool night- 
haunts in Broadstairs. 

The evenings had begun to draw in very fast, and before I had taken 
many turns up and down the quaint old pier, the last gleams of day 
had faded from the sky. The moon, however, rose early and was nearly 
full. so that there was no lack of light. 

I thought over my partner’s letters. Many of our chief transactions 
had been very profitable; the trains which I had laid before I left town, 
had, as far as they had had time to explode, done well ; and though I 
was very happy in my marriage holiday, yet I was somewhat eager to 
be back again at the exciting game of business. 

After I had walked for a short time, I saw another person coming up 
the pier; and as I did not wish to be disturbed, I turned, and sat down 
on the little jetty which has been thrown out from the pier head. 

At first I feared that he would join me, even here, and prepared to 
acknowledge, as surlily as I could, that it was a fine night, if he spoke 
to me. But hedid not doso. I heard his footfall stop about the middle 
of the pier. I then heard him descend the rude stairs there, and soon 
after a sound as of stepping a mast in a sail- boat reached my ears. Sa- 
tisfied that he was not going to disturb my solitude, I leaned my head 
on my hand, and followed out the various thoughts which arose in my 
busy brain. 

Among the many people with whom I had come into contact in the 
World was Alfred Waters We had once been fellow-clerks, and there 
had been something about him which from the first drew me to him, 
and made me like him better than any other of my companions. 

It was not his person ; that was rude enough. It was no credit to be 
seen walking with him as far as appearance went. He wanted “ love's 
majesty,” as much as Richard did; was, in fact, hideously ugly. The 

in which nature had clothed his mind was altogether unlike that 

It was shocking and repulsive ; his mind was, I often thought, 
oo . 

» + 88y, drawn much to Alfred Waters; and acquaintanceshi 
had ripened into esteem and friendship. I cared little thet his senes 
was uncouth, his head too big for his big body, his features coarse, bis 
hair red, his eyes small and ferret-like ; his character, as far as I could 
— 1 apleanane garth his tastes were like my own, and his mind 

me ; A ca? cs 

give ~ rotaries en precious things which literature loves to 
at & blank had suddenly, and quite lately, fallen over our friend- 
ship. I had crossed his path. It ponchansn that he had loved — 
Hutchinson long before I knew her; loved her deeply, too. She had 
never in any way encouraged his attachment, and he certainly never 
ke of it tober. But I beard that he had been set on winnin her— 
at he had fully expected to succeed in time, until my letestuetnen as 

he considered it, scattered bis hopes and chances to the winds : 

And whether I had shown anything like triumph in my bearing to 


er. 
I had, however, another motive. This, as above, was the last night 





him (I never made any boast of my success in words—of that I am con- 
fident), or whether some mutual friend had kindly stimulated his ex- 
asperation, he suddenly became very cool towards me. Hisself-esteem 
was, doubtless, sorely wounded, and perhaps I should not have alluded 
to the subject; but I did. I sought an explanation of his coldness. He 
refused to give any; and from that time he avoided me as much as 
possible. 

This would not, perhaps, have mattered much, if he had stopped 
there. In the whir! of London life we do not feel the want of friendship 
It is, indeed, sometimes in the way. We have not time to attend to it. 
Bacon’s statement, ‘‘ That if a man have not a friend, he may as well 
quit the stage,” does not apply in modern Babylon. An acquaintance 
is quite as useful, often more so; quite as amusing, and more easily 
parted with; far more self-sacrificing, if there is any chance of a re- 
turn. 

My intercourse with Alfred Waters had been pleasant, and for a time 
I regretted that it was broken off. But, after all, I could do very well 
without him; and when I found that his coldness had merged into hos- 
tility, my feelings changed altogether. From a paragraph in one of my 
partner’s letters, it seemed that my late friend had taken an offensive 
attitude in regard to some transactions between our respective houses. 

Now, I am not easily angered ; but I am not to be trifled with. I will 
bear a good deal patiently ; but once excited, I am not easily pacified. 
This conduct of Alfred Waters’s had been much on my mind, and now, 
as I reconsidered matters, the double sting of it seemed more bitter 
than before, and I resolved to resent it. 

I was thinking—my thoughts at full gallop—on this, as well as other 
things, as | sat on the jetty, when suddenly, as I thought, a boat came 

liding round the pier, and I was hailed from it ina voice which was 
amiliar, but whose it was I could not recollect. 

‘James Watson,” it called, “are you gsme to-night’ It’s just the 
time for a sail—a glorious breeze and a bright moon! Come, will you?” 
And the boat was thrown up out of the wind, and the next moment was 
beside me. 

At first I was angry at being disturbed ; but that feeling left me ina 
moment. It was still blowing very fresh; there seemed a sort of ro- 
mance about the invitation, and the scheme altogether; above all, it 
was goodnatured in the sailor to think of me. Yielding, therefore, to 
these, or other impulses—rather acting as if involuntarily—I rose, 
stepped forward, stepped down, and was aboard the little craft. 

I sat down where I could; but my companion had to get the boat into 
the wind once more, and as the sail shifted it nearly swept me from my 
seat. When I recovered from the sudden shock, the little vessel was 
scudding away before the wind—the crisp waves were fuming and 
fretting against it as it flew along; everything around seemed full of 
life, and joyous. 

I turned to look at my companion, but a large heavy cloud had sud- 
denly risen up the heavens, and floated across the moon, and shut her 
light away. I could see nothing but the white sail above me and the 
lights on shore, and a few dim stars in the distant sky—all else was 
suddenly dark around. 

And so it continued for a long time ; longer than I can tell you. The 
boat went sailing on; the wind blew fresher, and ever fresher, as we 
got further from the shore ; and now the short waves gradually changed 
into that longer and more rolling swell which sets, after stormy wea- 
ther, between the Forelands. 

And still the darkness was about us: darkness and silence too, save 
for the rushing of the vessel through the waves. I had frequently 
spoken, but either the wind drowned my voice, or my companion would 
not reply. 

A sense of mystery was over me—seemed to gather dimly round me; 
and the motion of the boat, as it plunged and sprang onward, and the 
darkness brooding round us, joined, with the strange silence of the 
+. a to rouse a kind of vague terrorin my heart. Who could 

e be? 

Among the people at the little watering-place were several acquaint- 
ances. The Miss Frazers’ brother was there—a wild, helter-skelter 
fellow. It might be Henry Frazer. 

** What are you so confoundedly silent for ?” I cried out. 
do you think I don’t know you ?” 

Still there was no reply. 

** Not such a good night for a sail as you thought,’’ I shouted, deter- 
mined that he should hear. ‘It would have been much better if we 
had not lost sight of the moon.”’ 

No answer. 

‘* How long were your sisters to stay with Lucy ?” 

Still no response. 

**I wish you had brought them out too,” I pursued, speaking at the 
full piteh of my voice: ‘* we should have had some talking then. Why 
don’t you speak, man ?” 

Not a word. 

I strained my eyes to see him. In vain. The great cloud still hur- 
ried across the sky. It had, however, lifted a little from the horizon, 
anda few stars were to be seen beneath; but no light reached us. I 
could not even make out where my companion was sitting; whether in 
the stern or close beside me. I did not know what tackle he had for 
steering; he might be at my side! 

I strained my eyes to see the lights ashore; they were dim, and very 
distant now. ‘The North Foreland light itself was a long way off, and 
one of the Goodwin beacons seemed very near; and the wind rose ever 
stronger, and the boat still flew over the seas ; and still no sounds were 
to be heard but those of the waves, as they burst against the prow. 

**Confound it!” I cried out at last, ‘* this passes a joke, Henry. You 
are going out too far. I must get back to Lucy ——-—” 

The words had scarcely left my lips ere a sudden tempest of wind 
swept down upon the boat. With quick dexterity hesteered her round 
into the teeth of the gale—momentary salvation !—but the boat shook 
and trembled all over with the shock, and falling off, sprang forward 
again at a frightful speed. 

The cloud was broken up—broken and whirled away from the face of 
the sky. In an instant the whole firmament seemed to open before our 
eyes in the sudden light. Nota vestige of cloud remained; but the 
solemn moon looked down from among the stars on the wild waves, as 
they fought and struggled with the wind. 

I turned and looked in my companien’s face. It was that of ALFRED 
Warers! 

Instantly that he saw he was known, he sprang up, his hideous face 
working with passion ; and while he stil: held the tiller of the rudder 
firmly with one hand, he pointed with the other to the sands, which we 
were so fast nearing. 

It seemed as though he wished to speak, and could not. My tongue, 
too, appeared to be tied down in my jaws. I strove, but strove vainly, 
to say « word. But I also sprank up from my seat, and made as though 
I would advance to him. 

What Lintended to doI did not know; perhaps to wrest the tiller 
from him, to turn the boat right round, and once more make for shore. 
But before I could reach him, some power—what, I know not—he could 
not have done it, at least I thought so—struck me down upon one of the 
seats, where I remained, as though fastened to it—as though iusensible, 
unable to stir alimb for a long time—how long I never knew. 

But when I came to myself again, and looked up at him, I saw that 
he was once more in the stern-sheets of the boat, and seated as at first. 
The moon still shone brightly down upon us—the gale still blew; it 
was @ fearful wind, and the boat was strained, and leaking in many 
parts, and the sea was constantly dashing over us. Still he sat steadily 
there, and steered her on towards the Goodwin Sands. 

Steadily ?—he sat too steadily there! At first, when I glanced at 
his face, and saw its repulsive features by the moonlight, and its wide 
7 eyes, I thought there was a laugh upon it; but it was not so, the 
shifting of the lights and shades, by the motion of the boat, made this 
a gree -He was not laughing. 

looked again: the eyes seemed resolutely fixed cen me—they ap- 
peared to glare from under their shaggy brows; but there was a rigi- 
dity about their stare which appalled me. It never altered—it never 
varied. It rises up before my mind's eyes now—I see it still. 

And the thought came upon me likea lightning flash—quick, start- 
ling, frightful—that he was dead! And at every glance I gave towards 
him, still there seemed the same horror written on the motionless face 
and in the glassy eyes— Dead! 

I dared not stir; my blood seemed all curdled in my veins; and still 
the boat rushed on. The moon was shining high in heaven, and the 
tempest of wind still raged below. The sea, lashed into higher and 
higher waves, rose in masses under our very feet; and when we seemed 
to be about to sink into the great smooth trough, we were suddenly 
raised on high again—raised into the full blast, to sink once more, and 
raise, and sink again. 

But suddenly, as we reached the summit of a great wave, I looked 
out seaward, and saw the Goodwin beacon-light close by. The full 
horror of my situation rushed uyon me. It was his revenge!—the dead 


** Henry, 





was fulfilling the last wish of the disappointed man. We should at all 








events perish together; and if Lucy was to live happily, it was not to 
be any more with me. 

Still we swept onward, ever onward, and the calm moon looked upon 
us while we rushed toward destruction. Destruction !—was there no 
means of escape left, then? MustI die? Must all these fair life-yi- 
sions vanish, all be swallowed up, aud in a few short mements, too, by 
the great monster Death? Was there no way of escape? 

Yes! With a wild scream I threw off the lethargy which had fallen 
over me—threw it off, and leaped to my feet. I sprang forward, stum- 
bled over the seat, stood up, sprang forward again, tripped against the 
next seat, fell forward—fell over it, and wasin the next moment u 
again. I caught hold of him; he was cold and stiff; I tried to dash 
him away from the tiller, he wasimmovable. I tore at him to get him 
away ; the dreadful feeling of deadness which met my hands at every 
touch did not deter me—nothing deterred me; what should? Was it 
not for life? I renewed my exertions, when suddenly, to wy terror, I 
felt myself seized; he clung to me, grasped me to himself, while he 
exclaimed, with a tremendous voice, that seemed to echo through my 
heart, 

** Now then, James, supper’s ready !” 

With a convulsive start, I was immediately awake. Henry Frazer 
had me in his arms, while Lucy and his two sisters, stood, laughing, 
by. I had fallen asleep as I sat and thought, upon the jetty, and they 
had come to look for me. ’ 


Anything further would be superfluos. Alfred Waters is still hostile, 
aud next session our differences will carry us both into the Court of 
Common Pleas. 


TOUCHING THE IDENTITY OF JUNIUS, 
Continued. 


Such were the circumstances in which Chatham found himself in the 
59th year of his age. He had been struggling with Toryism from his 
youth upward—had “‘ always been in a triumph or afight.”’ His politi- 
cal views and plans of government were systematically opposed, and 
the King’s friends were incessantly bent on pulling him down from his 
elevation. The stern pride and inflexibility of his character had only 
the effect of sharpening the animosity of his opponents, without concil- 
iating to his side those who would be disposed to engage in his quarrels 
and strengthen his influence. Among the people his popularity was 
great—he was generally admired and venerated. Sut in the govern- 
ment region, the Lord Privy Seal stood alone—a political Lear—while 
the storm blew pitilessly all about him. This enmity against the go- 
vernment policy, and the parties who were supplanting the Whig influ- 
ence in the State, was necessarily strong and deep rooted. His personal 
feelings and his political ambition had been alike outraged and thwarted. 
In his letter to George ILI , Junius expresses Chatham’s sentiments on 
the policy of the King’s reign :—** To the same early influence (that of 
the Earl of Bute) we attribute it that you have descended to take a 
share, not only inthe narrow views and interests of particular persons, 
but in the fatal malignity of their passions. At your accession to the 
throne, the whole system of government was altered—not from wisdom 
or deliberation, but because it had been adopted by your predecessors.” 
This alteration, which began with Pitt’s own dismissal from power in 
1761, always clung to his memory, like the poisoned shirt to the back 
of the Centaur. In fact, from a fair consideration of Chatham's ante- 
dent career—of his political sympatbies and antipathies, we can very 
readily conceive how he would participate in all the warfare waged by 
Junius for five years against the Tory powers of England, for the re- 
establishment of Whiggery upon its old ground. 

The same similarity to Junius is seen in the intellectual features of 
Chatham’s character. Pitt was always vehement and bold of speech, 
full of assurance, invective, vernacular idiom, metaphor, and so forth. 
A letter written by Horace Walpole, in 1755, will give us a general 
idea of what he was, on most occasions. Walpole speaks of a meeting 
that took place at the Cockpit, in that year: ‘* Pitt surpassed himself, 
and then, I need not tell you, he surpassed Cicero and Demosthenes.— 
What a figure would they, with their formal, laboured cabinet orations, 
cut vis-a-vis his manly and dashing eloquence! J never suspected Pitt 
of such a universal armoury. . . . On the first debate (on the Hano- 
verian and Russian Treaties) Hume Campbell, whom the Duke of New- 
castle had retained as tha most abusive counsel he could find against 
Pitt attacked him for his eternal invectives. Oh! since the last 
philippic of Billingsgate memory, you never heard such an invective 
as Pitt returned! Campbell was annihilated. Pitt, like an angry wasp, 
seems to have !eft his sting in the wound, and has since assumed a style 
of delicate ridicule and repartee. But think what acharming ridicule 
tbat must be that lasts, and rises, flash after flash, for an hour and 
a-half!’ The sarcastic humour and happy raillery displayed in some 
of Junius’s miscellaneous letters, are at once recognised to be what 
Walpole has thus described ; and the loftiness of Pitt’s character cannot 
hinder any one from conceiving how he could descend to satirical come- 
dy and the ridicule of ‘little Shammy, the wonderful Girgashite,”’ 
&c In his place in parliament he often gave specimens of this extra- 
ordinary quality. He turned upon Lord Mansfield once, in the House 
of Lords, and cried out he had a few words to say to him; but they 
should be daggers. Then, after staring with the face of a thunderctoud 
at the grandest and gravest functionary in the realm, he added, ina 
tone which Kemble never could have equalled, * Judge Felix trembles ! 
He shall hear from me some other day,” and then sat down! People 
gathered a notion, from his peculiar manner, that Chatham’s head also 
was touched with the gout; ‘‘ men stood abeigh, and ca’d him mad.” 
Those who shrink from allowing him the verve and vituperative spirit 
of Junius, must be completely ignorant of the intellect and passions 
that went to constitute the man. Some argue that Chatham was too 
old and feeble for the bitter vivacity of Junius; but age can hardly 
wither some minds. Lord Brougham is an older man than the Junian 
Chatham, and the agile vigour of his mind has very lately appeared to 
be as great as ever it was. In 1770, ‘‘ Nerva,’’ writing to Lord Chat- 
ham, in the Public Advertiser, speaks of the ‘* presumption, insolence, 
absurdity, meanness, folly, ignorance, and rancour” of his lordship’s 
conduct in the House of Peers. All this is, doubtless, exaggeration ; 
but there must have been something in Chatham's words and demean- 
our to which ‘* Nerva’s language, in his own opinion, was not wholly 
inapplicable; and we can easily suppose that some of the old Pitt 
characteristics had again exhibited themselves. Chatham was now 
sixty-two years of age. But ‘‘ Nerva” further meets the doubts of those 
who believe the Earl was a broken-down old man at that time. He 
says, ‘* you possess, with the cold heart of age, the hot brain of rash 
and intemperate youth.” Lord Chesterfield gives us a few more Junian 
features: ‘* Lord Chatham,” he says, ‘* was haughty, imperious, impa- 
tient of contradiction, and overbearing. He had manner and address, 
but one might discern through them too great a consciousness of his 
own superior talents. Ilis eloquence was of every kind ; his invective 
terrible, and uttered with such energy of diction and such dignity of 
countenance, that he intimidated those most willing and best able to 
encounter him.” It is in such an original, energetic, passionate man 
as this, alone, that we can expect to find the identity of the daring 
Junius. To no feebler or tamer order of intellect can that anonymous 
assaulter ever be traced. And this consideration should be the guide 
of all our inquiries. 

Following the fate of the mosaic Ministry, we may the more clearly 
perceive how naturally and necessarily Chatham converts himself into 
Junius. It was scarcely framed, when the Earl went away to Bath, 
to drink the waters for the gout that just then seized him, as if it were 
Tory, too, and tormented him on principle. At the close of the year 
1766, Lord Chesterfield, writing trom Bath, says of him, ‘* Mr. Pitt 
keeps his bed here with a real gout, and not a political one, as is offen 
suspected”’ This suspicion was very often a true one. About a year 
subsequently, Chesterfield wrote from the same place :—‘‘ Lord Chat- 
ham’s physician had very ignorantly checked a coming fit of the gout, 
and scattered it over his body, und it fell particularly on his nerves, 
so that he continues exceedingly vaporish. He would neither see nor 
speak to anybody while he was here; for the last eight months he has 
been absolutely invisible to his most intimate friends. He would re- 
ceive no friend, nor so much as open any packet about business.” — 
Eight months before the date of this letter, Junius printed his first 
letter, signed ‘* Poplicola ;” after which followed, in all the modes of 
hostiliry—sarcastic, vehement, or comic—a series of attacks on the 
heterogeneous ministry which Chatham’s strange absence had left at 
sixes and sevens, complaining with its several voices of his want of 
participation. In the beginning of 1767, Lord Charlemont, writing from 
London, says—‘* Lord Chatham is still minister; but how long be may 
continue so is a problem that would pose the deepest politician. + 
opposition grows more and more violent, and seems to gain ground ; 
his ill-health as yet prevents his doing any business. The we 
is divided into as many parties as there are men in it.” In pao 
letter he says, that no member of the opposition speaks without sy? 
sing Lord Chatham, and none of the Earl's friends take his part. 8 
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it possible,” he exclaims, ‘* such a man can be friendiess ?” Thesilence 
of his nominal friends just then is not so difficult to be accounted for. 
They felt his opinion of them, and his conviction that he could do no 


ood with them. His reserved and splenetic nature was very unfit, at | 


any time, to make for him strong personal friends. Now he had none. 
He was in the predicament of Byron's “ scorpion girt by fire It re- 

ented Chatham that he had made the Ministry, and we hold that, in 
his exasperated solitude, he addressed himself to the task of destroying 
it—just as a master of a house, with original ideas, may be found to 
pull down his own tenement in a rage, if evil occupants make it in- 
tolerable. On his way up to London, the violence of Chathaw’s disor- 
der obliged him to stay for some time at Hampstead, to which place the 
King sent every day to inquire after his health. The Ministry was 
now falling to pieces, and his Majesty, fearing some dead-lock in the 
government, wrote the Earl a letter, asking his advice about further 
changes in it. Whereupon the tormented statesman sent back averdal 
message, to say that the King need expect no further advice or assist- 
auce from him, such was the miserable state of his health. In Janua- 
ry, 1768, Lord Chesterfield says—** Lord Chatham is at his re-pur- 
chased house at Hayes, but sees no mortal. Some say he has a fit of 
the gout, which would probably do him good; many think bis worst 
complaint is the head, which, I am afraid, is too true.” 

Chatham was now baffled and powerless, and must have felt the grow- 
ing strength of Toryism, and the sinking of the Whig cause. Both in 
the Cabinet and in Parliament, the odds were irresistible against him : 
while the coolness of his friends, and the heat of his enemies, rendered 
his discomfiture the more galling and complete. But his resources were 
not yet exhausted. He had still left one more battle to bring up. He 
was 4 strategos, in the old sense in which Pericles, Themistocles, Agis, 
and Napoleon were such. He had the power and genius to direct the 
armaments of the nation as well as to sway its counci!— 

“ Chatham, the state’s whole thunder born to wield, 

And shake alike the senate and the field.” 
He could do more. If, with one hand he could smite the house of Bour- 
bon, he could with the other wield the democracy of England He 
now betook himself to the latter resource. He resolved to make an 
appeal once more to the English people, such as they would not willing. 
ly let die. Beaten from the holds of government, he fell back upon 
the masses, with whom he was always a favourite for his highly popular 
opinions. The House of Lords was not the Agora from which he could 
address his oi po/loi. It was a secret conclave, in agreat mesure; 
and to publish its debates was legally punishable. William Pitt looked 
elsewhere for his pow sto, and he found it in the public press. Indeed, 
it is not improbable that Chatham had availed himself of the anonymous 
aid of public letters long before those of Junius had come forth to the 
world. It is also not improbable, that the idea of making use of such 
a regular system of political warfare, was working for a long time in 
his brain before 1767. In 1757, the Rev. Dr. Brown published a pam- 
phlet, in which the characters of Pitt and Junius were outlined in what 
we should call a spirit of prophecy, if we did not suspect it came from 
an intimate knowledge of men and things, or was inspired by foregone 
conclusion. At that time Pitt was about to take the reins of his glo- 
rious Ministry. After speaking of the general corruption of society 
and the deterioration of the national interests, Dr Brown goes on :— 
** Necessity must, in such a case, be the parent of reformation. Effe- 
minacy, rapacity, and faction will be then ready to resign the reins they 
would now usurp; virtue may rise on the ruins of corruption, and a 
despairing nation may yet be saved by the wisdom, the integrity, and 
unshaken courage of some great minister.” The writer, of course, 
alluded to Pitt. When he proceeds and writes the following, we cannot 
but feel as if some unexpected light were coming upon us. Dr. Brown 
must have known the “great minister” well, and known all the sides 
of his mind—known that he could be as powerful with the pen as inthe 
tribune. He says :—* There is another character, I mean the political 
writer, He would choose an untrodden path of politics, where no party 
man ever dared toenter. The undisguised freedom and boldness of his 
pen would please the brave, astonish the weak and confound the guilty. 
He would be called arrogant by those who call everything arrogance 
that is not servility. As he would be defamed by the dissolute great 
without cause, so he would be applauded by an honest people beyond 
his deservings.” That is either a wonderful prophecy, or a knowledge 
of facts and vendencies. It is most likely the latter. “So that we have 
Pitt and Junius brought together by a very striking piece of circum. 
stantial evidence. 

Lord Chatham was now resolved to maintain the cause of constitu- 
tional liberty, after a new mode, which would also give him the cher- 
ished opportunity of wreaking his personal revengs. His main object 
of assault was the power of the Crown, which, to use the words of 
‘**Mnemon,”’ in the Miscellaneous Letter, * revived the doctrine of dis. 
pensing power, state necessity, arcana of government, and all that 
machinery of exploded prerogative which it had cost our ancestors so 
much toil, and treasure, and blood, to break to pieces.” The under- 
taking was a great one, and required all the malevclence of William 
Pitt’s general character, aggravated by his individual causes of hatred 
and indignation, to carry out equably and effectually. It required, at 
the same time, a caution only equal to the daring of it. The mode of 
controversy he meditated was such as he would not have identified with 
his character and fame; and he resolved it should be guardedly anony 
mous. This was an indispensable premise in the business; he would 
otherwise have been attainted or assassinated in a week. Having taken 
his resolution, he prepared his precautions; and we find them of a piece 
with his determination. He knew he might conceal his name, and 
compromise some of his opinions to an unimportant extent ; but he could 
not conceal his style without crippling those free powers of mind on 
which he should depend for his effect. To meet this difficulty, and 
mislead all suspicion in imine, he had, in the first place, whether suf- 
fering from the gout or not, kept all the world at a distance, and en- 
couraged reports that he was a moody, feeble, incapable old man, 
muping about on crutches, and suffering from a disordered brain. In 
the next place, he made the first of the Miscellaneous Letters, signed 
‘* Poplicola,”’ an attack.upon Lord Chatham couched inferentially and 
in a curious conditional phraseology. Under such circumstances, sus- 
picion was effectually warded off from the Earl. Though some may 
have considered the hand, the style, like Esau’s,certainly the voice, the 
utterance seemed that of some Tory Jacob entertaining a strong enmity 
against the Lord Privy Seal. Public curiosity was thus dexterously led 
astray ; and the grim Earl, goaded by revenge, ambition and the gout, 
was left unsuspected and unmolested in his retreat, to weave his web 
and fling out bis lines, like a powerful Whig spider, waging war with 
all the Tory Beejzebubs of the land. 

In all the main courses of politics, adopted and followed by Junius, 
he wazone with Lord Chatham. They thought alike on everything 
great and essential. Junius was a Whig, and he addressed himself, of 
set purpose, to the popular ideas of the English nation. That such a 
writer should & gin by striking at the most glorious and venerable 
Whig in the kingdom, one whom the democracy most delighted to 
honour, is a fact strongly suggestive of our suspicions. It would be 
such in any case. But here, where we are to guard against seemings, 
aud look for ambages at every step. it appears to present a very strong 
“evidence of design.” It adds vastly to the weight of the testimony in 
this case, though some /itera/ people interpret it the other way—swal- 
low, with innocent consciences, this first demonstration of the most 
cunning strategist in all literature ! 

If we closely consider the letters denouncing Lord Chatham, we shall 
Suspect the invective to be hollow; from its exaggerated tone, in the 
first instance, and next, from the fact that after a few epistles, it dies 
away into meaningless and sidelong allusions to ‘ crutches,” and 
“ lunatics,” and ** the miserable understrappers of Lord Chatham.” 
After which the way is clear for the formidable, real purpose of the 
Letters. In the first letter, ‘* Poplicola,” without ever mentioning 
Chatham, says, ‘ But if, instead of a man of common mixed character,” 
&c., * a nation had contided in a man pure/y and perfectly bad.” Again, 
* As the destructicn of the constitution would be his great object,” &e. 
The suspension of the law by proclamation is also denounced. Like- 
wise that ‘* masterpiece of treachery,” fomenting discord between Eng 
land and her colonies, ‘* that both may become a prey to his own dark 
machinations!” The writer well knew that all this would only have 
the force of Priam’s javelin on the buckler of Pyrrhus. The people 

would not credit a word of it They knew Chatham was always the 
champion of the constitution, and that the proclamation was issued by 
him and Lord Camden, to prevent, for a little time, the exportation of 
provisions from the kingdom ina period of great scarcity. In the same 
onaam Camden, the most constitutional lawyer in Eogland, and Chat- 

am's closest friend, is called ‘* an apostate lawyer,” for his share in 
the business. In his next letter, * Poplicola” allows that the * sus- 


pension” was necessary ; but that, because these noblemen did not 
sufficiently impress or allow the actual ‘/egality of the thing, they de- 
Served detestation, contempt, and the gibbet, as there was no Tarpeian 
rock to throw them from! 
¢rous—-unimaginable, 


Cc Such assaults, for such causes, are prepost- 
in fact, except on the hypothesis here put forward. 





However, it is curious to remark bow the enmity of the letter-writer 
against Chatham dies away by degrees. He wonders, in the third letter, 
the Earl’s “‘ spirit and understanding” would permit him to hold office 
under a pernicious Court minion” (Bate). He says, a pension and a 
title were considered by the rest of the world ‘ beneath Chatham's 
acceptance ;” though he would have hanged him for a traitor in the pre- 
ceding epistle! ‘ But,” says Anti-Sejanus, ‘‘to become the stalking- 
horse of a stallion!” and so forth. The coarse and bloody ferocity of 
this blow at the Princess Dowager’s favourite, shows the true aim and 
animus of the writer. Chatham or Camden is only made use of to 
prepare the way for his operations against the Court and the Tories 
There is one little circumstance which strikes ys a good deal. One of 
the Miscellaneous Letters called forth W. D (Sir William Draper) in 
defence of Lord Chatham. But ‘* Poplicola’”’ was so little interested in 
that Earl, that he did not even recollect the initials of the man who 
wrote for him. He alluded, in his next letter to the defenderasC D.; 
he knew or cared so very little about the man or his initials! In every 
one of his projects, Chatham was accustomed to look to the accessories 
as well as to the prominent parts of it. There seems to be a consum- 
mate cunning in that little trait we have quoted. 

He was still Privy Seal, but towards the close of 1768 the office having 
been put in commission, in consequence of his absence (one of the 
Miscellaneous Letters satirises the three comwissioners), he sent it back, 
by Lord Camden, to the man who, he subsequently declared in the House 
of Lords, had duped him. Three days afterwards, a letter signed 
‘* Atticus,” satirised the King’s cabinet all round, with the exception 
of Camden. When *‘ Atticus” comes tou Chatham (whose resignation 
was not yet announced), he stops short with a Quos ego—‘* Of Chat- 
ham I had much to say, but it were inhuman to persecute when Provi- 
dence has marked out the example to mankind!” Implying, of course. 
that his lordship was come to be a helpless old driveller, incapable of 
doing anything, and not worth talking about ! 

Almon’s “‘ Anecdotes of Chatham’”’ show a vast number of passages 
in his lordship’s speeches, curiously similar to others occurring in 
Junius. Mr. Taylor, in his ** Junius Identified,” has rather violently 
wrested this similarity to his own purpose, in arguing for Sir Philip 
Francis. It is far easier to adduce it, according to its natural bias, in 
support of our hypothesis. Not being able to presume on space suffi- 
cient to quote these passagee, we refer the reader to Taylor’s book, if 
he cannot find time to make the comparison for himself. The speeches 
spoken by Chatham in the Lords, and the letters written by Junius, 
will afford in sentiment, figure of speech, or peculiarity of phrase, the 
most striking proofs of the identity of the utterer and the writer. We 
cannot believe that Sir Philip Francis, reporting his lordship’s speeches, 
either plagiarised from them, or gave his own form and colouring to the 
orator’s ideas. As we have already stated, there is no mark of an 
understrapper’s pen upon those beautiful and formidable specimens of 
literature. The writer was certainly a man who performed a remark- 
able part on the stage of the time—who had an intimate and personal 
interest in the object of the letters, who had confronted, upon equal or 
superior terms, the distinguished men whom he vituperated. Hisele- 
gant and polished style, magisterial tone, and general intrepidity of 
speech, show him to have been as lofty in station as in intellect—an 
aristocrat of the noblest style. At the time of the publication of the 
letters of Junius, such seems to have been the opinion of the shrewdest 
judges. Horne Tooke, in his reply to Junius, July, 1771, says—*: The 
darkness in which Junius thinks himself shrouded has not concealed 
him. Because Lord Chatham has been ill treated by the King, and 
treacherously betrayed by the Duke of Grafton, the latter is to be the 
pillow on which Junius will rest all his resentments, and the public 
are to oppose the measures of Government from mere motives of hosti- 
lity to the Sovereign.” It waa in reply to this dangerous thrust that 
Junius introduced his curious eulogy on Lord Chatham, in his fifty- 
fourth letter. It is, like the invective of ‘‘ Poplicola,” compulsory. He 
praises Chatham, to mislead those who may suspect him to be the Earl 
himself, and who wou!d naturally suppose, that in such a case, he would 
not venture to speak of his lordship in eulogy. 

Wilkes seem to look to Junius, as to some grave, powerful, and dig: 
nified being. The little squinting scoffer, who girded at everything 
else—who was ultor Deorum parcus et infrequens—almost falls down 
and worships the veiled eidvlon. He says, in 1771, in reply to Junius: 
‘I do not mean to indulge in the impertinent curiosity of finding out 
the most important secret of our time-—the author of Junius. I will 
not attempt, with profane hands, to tear the veil of the sanctuary. I 
am disposed, with the inhabitants of Attica (Wilkes’s grandiloquence 
for Athenians), to erect an altar to the unknown god of our political 
idolatry, and will be content to worship him in clouds and darkness.” 
And again: ‘‘I did not go to Woodfall to pry into a secret I had no 
right to know. The letter itself bore the stamp of Jove.” This could 
scarcely be the stamp of the “‘ good Juvenal,” Francis, or the thread- 
bare Macleane. See also the manner in which Woodfall receives the 
commands of his shadowy correspondent, and how he reverences him! 
He buys a franchise, and humbly begs that the shadow of a name will 
tell him how to vote, Woodfall certainly knew who Junius was; 
George Grenville also knew it, and Sir Philip Francis. Burke un- 
doubtedly suspected it, and, if put to the test, would have pronounced 
the right name. His very figurative and flighty speech on the subject 
of Junius, in the House of Commons, shows that he did not think him- 
self speaking of any private secretary, Franciscan or otherwise. The 
wild boar, or tke bird, was not, in his opinion, to be sought for among 
the ‘* small deer” of the political world. Having finished the boar, the 
orator comes to the bird: ‘* While I expected, in his daring flight, his 
final ruin and fall, behold him rising still higher, and coming down, 
souse, upon both Houses of Parliament! Yes, he did make you his 
prey, and you still bleed from the wounds of his talons. In short, after 
carrying our royal eagle in his pounces, and dashing him against a 
rock, he laid you prostrate. King, Lords, and Commons, are but the 
sport of his fury!” Not the fury of young Philip Francis, certainly ! 
The idea of cause and effect, in connexion with him, would be as in- 
congrous as that implied by Horace (ad Pisones)— 

‘*Humano capiti cervicem pictor eqinam 
Jungere si velit.” 

The shrewd men we have quoted (not including Flaccus) certainly 
looked for Junius among the most potent and lordly spirits of the day. 
And it was after no long criticism of handwriting, idiom, form of 
words, dashes above and below C, and such-like, that they reached 
their conclusion. 

It may be argued that Junius must have been inthe War. Office. But 
Chatham, who knew all the departments of State, who had also been a 
soldier, and, in his palmy days, the director of armaments in their mag- 
nitude and minutig, knew the War-Office as well as his own house. His 
great interest in the business of it is particularly accounted for by the 
dismissal of his friend, General Amherst, from his Government of 
Virginia. The ‘* bloody” Barrington, for whom Legge was dismissed, 
was Secretary at War ; and the blows he would feel most would reach 
him through his office Chatham who assailed the Ministry “ along 
their whole line,’ found the War-Office a convenient and vulnerable 
point, and aimed many of his strokes there. Again, it may be objected, 
that the great Earl would scarcely pay such attention as Junius has 
paid, to the party business of the city of London! but Pitt was always 
proud of the support of the city, and conseious of the value of the 
Livery to the cause of constitutional liberty. In the House of Lords, 
in 1770, Chatham said: ** When I mentioned the Livery of London, I 
thought I saw a sneer on some faces; but let me tell you, my lords, 
though I have the honour to sit in this house as a peer of the realm, coin- 
ciding with these honest citizens in opinion, I am proud of the honour 
of associating my name with theirs; and let me tell the noblest 
of you all, it would bean honour to you. The Livery of London was 
respectable long before the Reformation. The Lofd Mayor of London 
was a principal among the twenty-five barons who received Magna 
Charta from King John; and they have ever since been considered tu 
have a principal weight in all the affairs of government.’’ Lord Chat- 
ham was deeply interested in such an excellent friend and ally as the 
city of London often proved itself to be, and may again. 

Respecting the treatment of America, it would seem that the opinions 
of Junius and Chatham differed ; but it is not easy to state the senti- 
ments of either of them on the matter. Junius (Poplicola) blames 
Chatham for encouraging the colonists ; yet, in the first of the Juniau 
series, he says the question of taxation should have been “ buried in 
oblivion.” Again, in 1771, he considers the right of the British legis- 
lature to tax the colonies as mere/y specu/ative. Chatham seems vacil- 
lating too; he agreed with George Grenville in the attempt to tax the 
Americans—if they would permit it; seeing they would not, he was 
afterwards against it. Then he rejoinced that America had resisted ; 


and perished in and effort to hinder her independence; Junius and 
Chatham are found to agree on this question, quite as often as they 
seem to differ. 

Chatham’s dislike of Grafton, Bedford, Mansfield, and the rest, was 





countenanced by many causes. Grafton, from being an adherent and 
parasite of the Earl, had deserted him, and gone over to the enemy— 








the Court party. Such insolent ingratitade the Earl never pardoned. 
Grafton was the man whose defection most injured the cause of the 
Whigs. Ifhe had remained faithful, observes Mr. Almon, and scorned 
an alliance with the Bedfords and the King’s friends—the Grenvilleites, 
Neweastle, and Rockingham Whigs would have carried all before them. 
Fearfully did Grafton expiate this sin against Lord Chatham, as Junius, 
attests. The Earl's dislike of the King was no secret. George hated 
William Pitt as heartily as his father did before him. Chatham de- 
clared in parliament that the King had duped him; and Wilkes says to 
Junius, ‘* Lord Chatham told me, the King was the falsest hypocrite 
in Europe.” The letter to the King speaks out the very soul of the 
Whig Earl. ‘The latter hated Mansfield, with a hatred which began 
in their youth, the only increased with their years. The estate left 
by Sir William Pynsent to Mr. Pitt was litigated; and Mansfield de- 
cided in favour of the Pynsent family, who claimed it. His judgment 
was reversed, however—proving that the Chief Judge leant more 
against Pitt than to the claims of justice in the matter. The causes 
springing from their different politics were strong enough to account for 
their hostility; but, perhaps, after all—such is human nature—this 
personal business of the property would file Chatham’s mind for Mans- 
field as sharply as the highest constitutional motive. The last words 
of Junius—the last lingering look of patriotic menace is directed against 
Lord Mansfield. He has «dragged him to the altar,” and majestically 
leaves Camden to put the knife into him. 

The perfect secrecy with which the conveyancing part of this anony- 
mous business was carried on, and which has covered the ery | 
till now, is surprising. Junius says he did his business alone, a 
alone held his secret. But the feminine character of the handwriting, 
differing in the letter to the King from that of the others, shows he must 
have had assistance. No one, single-handed, could have carried on 
such a correspondence, for such a period. The privity of another per- 
son or two would have perilled the secret—would, at least, have des- 
troyed the confidence of the writer in his own incognito, and thus im- 
paired the will to continue the letters for any length of time, except in 
some very peculiar instance; and such an instance was the case before 
us. Lady Chatham, sister of Richard Earl Temple, was a woman of 
strong understanding and fine accomplishments. She wrote with great 
ease and spirit, and was the Earl’s amanuensis, whenever the gout kept 
him in bed, swaddled in flannels, or otherwise incapacitated him from 
taking a pen in his hand. Aided by such a wife, the secret writer could 
work in safety, and the chances of detection would be almost entirely 
done away with. Her ladyship’s hand— which, of course, she would 
try to disguise as much as possible—would not runa very great risk of 
recognition. All that Wilkes and his friend could make out of it was, 
that it was the hand used by ladies at the beginning of the century ; 
and the former said it strongly resembled the writing, on a card of in- 
vitation, which he had had from the Countess Temple, mother of Lady 
Chatham. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF THE 
LATE MAJOR EDWARD MACREADY. 
Continued. 


After one day of rest, we marched again to our battery, and I was 
sent on an outlying picquet with Lieutenant Rumley and a subdivision 
of the light company. The nights we passed on this duty—for from 
this day we were invariably detached—were I think the most tedious 
of my life. The cold was intense. Our shed was open oa two sides, 
and the enemy not near enough to make the duty interesting. Rumley 
and I walked round and round the sentries, examined every loiterer we 
could catch, and even sent offsome who were particularly unintelligible, 
as spies, to head-quarters. We talked of everything, did everything 
that could divert us, but could not kill the time. We often awoke 
shivering with cold, and expecting it to be morning, called to the sen- 
try for the hour, and he has answered, “ Past ten.” Our first sleep 
being over, our boiled eggs and potatoes all eaten, and our patience 
exhausted, there we would sit over our expiring fire, and curse the 
climate till day-break. After our twenty-four hours’ work we returned 
to Leonhout, and next day marched back to Braschach. . 

On the following morning, as we were entering Wustwesel, to which 
we were now directed to change our cantonments, a staff-officer gal- 
loped up to the head of the column, and ordered us to march to 
Calmpthout, as Bergen-op-Zoom had been stormed on the preceding 
evening, and we, with some other corps, were on the following night to 
attack Lillo; anxiety of some kind beamed inevery face, and we stepped 
out famously. The spire of Calmpthout was already in sight when our 
Brigade Major met us with a horribly long face, and told us to coun- 
ter-march ; for that, Bergen was lost, and with it 2000 men of Cooke’s 
division. The road which seemed to fly from under us on our advance, 
appeared to lengthen as we returned, and it was night before we entered 
the ruins of Wustwesel. Our men had gone thirty miles after twenty- 
four hours’ work, preceded by a march, and were growling like bears. 
‘Why weren’t we sent there?’ was indignantly murmured from the 
ranks. For my part I felt like all young fellows on these occasions, an 
apprehensive sort of anxiety as we pushed on, and abused | 'ooke’s people 
as roundly as the rest of them, when we retired. But notwithstandin 
the fretful indignation which I heard vent itself so generally aroun 
me, I remarked that our sorrow for this imagined deprivation of honour, 
by no means influenced our appetites ; like the ancient Pistol, we could 
eat and swear. 

Our regiment continued to take the Braschach duty as usual, and the 
outposts were ordered to be doubly vigilant. Our situation was rather 
critical, as the garrison of Antwerp were equal to us in number, and 
Maison could have thrown a few thousand men over the river whenever 
he pleased. He attacked some Saxons a few miles to our left, one day, 
and completely routed them; we remaining under arms during the firin 
which was very brisk. About the 13th March, the regiment change 
its quarters to Putte, a neat village in tolerable repair, between Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom and Antwerp, and as we marched thence to Braschach, 
our stupid guide led us close up to the French videttes, who sat on 
their h. rses like statues, and we did not molest them. 

We now ceased our Braschach duty, and in exchange were to go 
twice a week to occupy a battery erected on the Scheldt, to prevent any 
communication by the river between Antwerp and Bergen-op- Zoom. 
It was erected near an old fort called Frederick Hendrick, and was 
about ten miles from our cantonment. We started for it the first time, 
at 12 o'clock on the night of the 19th; it was dark as pitch, and our 
men were incessantly slipping over the icy roughness of the road, and 
occasionally some unfortunate fellow would plump through the thin 
ice of some running stream. The only guide we had to keep the path, 
were the curses of those who were falling off it, and just as light 
dawned and we were congratulating each other on the conclusion of our 
annoyance, we found ourselves checked by a branch of the inundation, 
which crossed the road. It was about up to our middies, and through 
it we dashed—the very recollection of it chills me! We reached our 
post in a dense fog, and I was told we had relieved the 78th Highlanders. 
About eight o’clock a breeze sprang up, and carrying off por £rey 
mantle night had left behind, showed us a six-pounder pointed down 
the dyke, and a howitzer in battery towards the river. The remains 
of the old fort and two or three houses were close to us, and about a 
mile iower downthe dyke, was our battery of six long twenty four 
pounders, witk its furnace for heating shot. In 4 contrary direction, 
and at about double the distance, was Lillo, and Liefenshoeck imme- 
diately opposite; between them were @ French line of battle ship and 
some craft at anchor. The river was here at least a mile in breadth, 
and the enemy having opened the sluices, the whole country was under 
water; the forts and houses looked like islands which the roads and 
dykes connected with each other Our advance composed of riflemen, 
were on the bank towards Lillo at near a mile from us, and about 300 
yards from the French sentinels. Just before the fog had cleared up, 
we were alarmed by a heavy fire from our lower battery, which was 
thundering hot shot at an enormous lump of ice, which sustained the 
cannonade with exemplary sang froid ; the officer of artillery had mis- 
taken it for a boat. This gave rise to some military discussion, and 
our gillant colonel was describing how he intended to decoy the enemy 
into ** the fleur de Zuces in front of the pallisades.” The Engineers 
callel them * frou de lowp,” but the colonel says, ‘* the French lan- 
guage has altered d——nably since he was at Toulon ” 

The day passed quietly enough, with the exception of a few shots ex- 
changed at the advanced posts. I was down with the riflemen, and 
admired them very much. They hit every time I saw them fire. We 
were on the alert all night, and twice got under arms, anticipating @ 
sally from Lillo, and conjecturing, from the noise on board the ships. 
that they were moving down to co operate with the garrison. Morning 
broke, and exhibited L’dnversois (seventy four) laid broadside opposite 
our howitzer, with her stern chasers pointed at our heavy battery. She 
was about half a mile from us, and behind her were the small craft. 
‘This looked rebellion ;” however, she did not open, so we went to 
breakfast, and I was just discussing an egg, when off went a broadside, 








down came the chimney in a shower of brick bats,j and our poor egg- 
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was cut in two by a round shot. 
ood formed regularly into companies, while they kept up their infernal 
din, and slashed mud and ice about our ears in bushels full. Our how- 
itzer and a traversing twenty-four pounder answered them. Parker, 
of the Artillery, behaved most gallantly. When the first shot was fired, 
he jumped upon the bank, and though exposed to their whole fire, con- 
tinued there throughout. I don’t know w 
but his escape that day was wonderful enough to make him one. The 
regiment had nothing to do but to sit down and wait for asally. Just 


as we had formed, 4 ; 
our company, but as soon as we had turned an angle of the old fort, we 





were under cover. The cannonade was kept up till near eleven o'clock, | 


We hurried under the dyke, | But the duality I mean is not always hypocritical. The double man is 
| frequently unconscious of his duality. He is as sincere in one part as 
| he is in the other, and believes himself just as firmly to be the person 


he is representing, as an accomplished actress, such as Miss O'Neil, 
would shed real, scalding tears, and sob out words that came really 
from the heart; or as tipsy Manager Elliston, in the height and glory, 


ether he is a predestivarian, | the tinsel and Dutch metal of a cardboard coronation, thought himself 
| George the Fourth in reality, and blessed his people with vinous so- 


lemnity and sincerity. If people would believe a little more in this 


flank fire opened on us from Lillo, and dislodged | duality, this Siamese twin quality of their neighbours and of themselves, 


they would be more tolerant; they would not accuse of unblushing 
disregard of truth the gentleman who, when they had knocked at his 


when some congreve rockets arrived, and though badly thrown, | door, entered his hall, and felt his oilcloth beneath their very feet, 


alarmed the enemy so much, that they cut their cables and stood off in 


confusion. Their loss could not be ascertained, but fourteen shot and 
ghell were seen to strike the line-of-battle ship. The 73rd Regiment 
relieved us about ten o’clock. Our drum-major and another man were 
killed, and four wounded by the flank fire which dislodged our compa- 


ny ; the Artillery had one man killed, and another wounded, and the | 


egg- woman, with an orderly hussar’s horse, made up our list of casual- 
ities. Our colour-staff was broken, and the houses were knocked to 


jeces. 
. Thus ended the first of my fields, in which I was probably as much 
funked as Frederick the Great, but not being so well mounted, could 
not run sofar; so luckily I saved my character, and was hailed as 4 
lad of pluck. But joking apart, a two hours’ exposure to a thunder- 
ing cannonade, without the excitement of active exertion, is a very 
serious initiation for a debutant in our profession ; and if posterity will 
believe that it was possible for a Macready to know fear, | candidly 
confess I never was so near an intimate acquaintance with the gentle- 
man as on this occasin. We had a number of tyros besides myself, and I 
saw enough to convince me that a young man must not be judged harsh- 
of for a little timidity on his first essay in arms. My Captain, 
hambers, made this remark, and pointed out a young fellow who 
seemed somewhat alarmed, and who has since behaved with distin- 
guished gallantry. When we returned to Putte, we buried our dead 
with military honours. 

The ships, whose intention was to pass to Bergen, returned to Ant- 
‘werp, and the force at Fort Frederick was decreased to a wing, and 
afterwards to a captain, two subalterns, and 100 men. I went there 
successively with Majors Bailey and Vigoureux, and Captains Machel 
and Chambers. The inundation had entirely flooded the road, and we 
were obliged to march on the dyke round by Santvliet, about sixteen 
miles. Our bivouacs were now shockingly cold and tiresome, sitting 
with our shins at a fire which halfroasted them, while our backs were 
assailed by the piercing sleet; we seldom exchanged a word, or heard 
@ sound except the abrupt ‘‘ Who goes there ’” of the sentinel, and the 
clank of his firelock as he brought it to “ the port,” or the more thril- 
ling report of a shot, which roused us up, and often kept us under 
arms for half the night. Some boats had come down from our squad- 
ron, off Flushing, and as they were well provided with rum, the society 
of their officers was in great request. They were particularly delight- 
ed with Parker for shelling a small vessel which stood over towards us. 

The day Chambers commanded our detachment, a small party of the 
enemy advanced to annoy our riflemen, and with ten men I went 
with him to drive them in; they retired immediately that one of them 
was wounded. This inglorious and fatiguing warfare was detestably 
annoying, and I was delighted when I could stretch myself in the straw 
at Putte, which was the most comfortable quarter we had been in; as 
it was partially inhabited, and we were only four ina room. We had a 
-_ wg floor to lie on, a good roof over our heads, and a rousing fire 

night. 

The weather became milder in April, but hardly more pleasant; as 
the thaws rendered the roads (which were principally on the tops of 
the dykes) deep in mud, and so slippery as to be difficult te walk on, 
and as a volunteer I was out with every party that marched. We were 
annoyed by many false alarms of sallies from Antwerp, and our active 
officers had generally broken a dozen gun carriages, dismantled a 
couple of batteries, and destroyed all the powder in their charge, ere 
it was contradicted. On one occasion, Mrs. Mackenzie was riding, and 
came back ‘‘ haste post haste” as ifthe whole French army were behind 
her, declaring that she had seen them. The assembly was sounded, 
and in five minutes we were on the march. We approached within two 
miles of Merxem, and finding no enemy to fight withal, returned laugh- 
ing at the fond credulity of our General. 

oon after this, we marched from Putte, and with the 52nd, 73rd, 
and 81st, occupied Braschach where a dozen officers were stowed in 
every room, and our soldiers lodged in barns or stables. In conse- 
quence of the progress of the Allies in Fance, Sir T. Grabam and Car- 
not <enthnted, an armistice. We were now all idlers, and each one 
followed his business or desires. Some of our moneyed men took trips 
to Brussels and other towns in possession of the Allies, and as my in- 
clination was as strong, though my purse was weaker than theirs, I re- 
solved to have a look at the good city of Antwerp and its French gar- 
rison. I borrowed a broad-brimmed Dutch hat and a white handker- 
chief, and thinking my grey great-coat, waiscoat, and trousers suffi- 
ciently burgeois, mounted the diligence as it passed through Braschach, 
and in less than two hours rattled over the drawbridge of the Porte de 
Bergerout. Here we were stopped, and a French corporal, stepping 
up, demanded our passports. “Jen’enai pas,” said I. ** Eh bien, 
onsieur,” said the rascal,with a smile (for he knew I was an English- 
man), ‘* descendez si’l vous plait, vous y trouverez des camarades je 
crois.” I looked about the hole into which the ruffian was so politely 
ushering me, and discovered Gowan of ours in similar durance. He did 
not understand French, so I was spokesman ; and hearing that our ap- 
rance before Monsieur Fauconnet, the Lieutenant Governor, was 
dispensable, I requested as early a presentation as possible. We 
were accordingly paraded between the bayonets of the party, and 
marched up to our destination. On our way we passed the mansion of 
Citizen Carnot, ornamented by a six-pounder on one side, and a howit- 
zer on the other, of its gateway. I did not think these decorations very 
appropriate; but ‘“‘ tempora mutantur et nos mutamur,” I suppose, is 
Mr Carnot’s motto. Fauconnet was a gentleman; and learning that 
curiosity alone was the motive of our trip, after chiding us for our in- 
discretion, and reprimanding the corporal for marching us as prison- 
ers, gave us leave to remain in the town till seven o'clock, after which 
hour, if found, we should be detained. We amused ourselves till near 
six, looking at the dock-yards and other public buildings. The garri- 
son were a set of ragged, slovenly-looking fellows, but, I’ve no doubt, 
effective enough on the working-day. A great number of them were 
our countrymen, and were inclined to be very civil; but I avoided 
them—there is something loathsome in the very idea of such traitors. 
We dined at a cabaret, where, notwithstanding all the Abbé Barnel 
says against masons, Gowan being one saved us from being insulted by 
@ jerge body of French officers. On our return from Antwerp, we found 
au order had arrived-for our march towards Brussels. 


OUR DOUBLES. 


My philosophy makes no pretence to be elucidative or doctrinal; it 
is humbly suggestive. I do not presume to explain or to advise ; I only 
crave the liberty, timidly and respectfully to hint. 

My philosophy, like my attire, isragged. It is disjointed, threadbare, 
looped and windowed with the holes that have been picked in it ; patched, 
pinned instead of buttoned, flimsy and unsubstantial, and consequently 
undeserving (as all rags must be) of respect. But it may serve to wile 
away some ten minutes or so, even as a tattered little ragamuffin was 
wont, in the days of long stages, to amuse the outside passengers by 

keeping pace with the ‘‘ spanking tits” for the contingent reversion of 
® half penny. i 

Ihave been philosophising lately, after my poor manner, on the duali- 
ties of men | women, of the properties we all have, more or less, of 
casting our skin—of being one man abroad and another at home, one 
character for the foot-lights and anotker for the green room; of the 
marvellous capacity with which we are all gifted, in greater or smaller 
proportions, for playing a part, and not only for playing one radically 
and fundamentally different from the one we enact in private life, but 
for playing it simultaneously with the other, for being (to use a very 
trite Malapropism) two gentlemen at once. Everybody, so it seems to 
me, can be, and is somebody else. 

You know this already, you say, reader; but you will not be angry 
with me for telling you what you knew before. To be told what we 
know, flatters our self-love, and makes us think, with some self gratu- 
lation, what sharp fellows we are; but to be told what we don’t know 

erally wounds our vanity or excites our scepticism, and inclines us to 

a suspicion that our informant, though doubtless a well-informed person, 
is playing upon our credulity or making game ofourignorance You will, 
rhaps, object that in my theory of corporeal duality, (I don’t hint at 
uality of the mind, for that is a subject above my reach, and above 
my ken), I am but giving another name to the hypocrisy of mankind. 











called, himself, over the bannisters, that he was not athome. Mr. Smith, 
they might thus reason, the working, novel-writing, statistic-hatching, 
or simply lazy and dun hating Mr. Smith, may certainly be, and is, on 
the first floor landing; but the other Mr. Smith, his double, who has 
time to spare, and likes morning calls, and can conveniently settle the 
little bill they have called about, is not at home. He is a hundred 
miles away. He has just stepped out. It is uncertain when he will 
return. Duality, like charity would cover.a multitude of sins, 

Some men are double willingly, knowingly, and with premeditation— 
who can be both wolves and lambs; and with these, most frequently 
the lamb’s face is the mask, and the wolf’s the genuine article. Many 
put on masquerade knowingly but unwillingly, and curse the mask and 
domino while they wear them. A great many wear double skins un- 
consciously, and would be surprised if you were to tell them that they 
once were some one else than what they are now, and have still ano- 
ther skin beneath the masquerading one. Such is the ploughboy, over 
whose uncouth limbs has been dragged, slowly and painfully, a tightly 
fitting garment of discipline and drill Such is the schoolmaster who has 
a cricket-loving, child-petting, laughter-exciting, joke cracking skin for 
inmost covering, but is swathed without in parchment bands of autho- 
rity and stern words—bands scribbled over with declensions and per- 
fects forming in avi, stained with ink, dusty with the powder of slate 
pencils, stockaded with chevauz-de-frise of cane and birch. There is 
the duality donned by the exigency of position. The fat man who 
knows himself inwardly, and is notoriously at home a ninny, yet, awake 
to the responsibility of a cocked hat and staff and gold laced coat, 
frowns himself into the semblance of the most austere of beadles. Ne- 
cessity is the mother not only of invention, but of duality in men; and 
habit is the great wet nurse. She suckles the twins, and sends them 
forth into the world. 

Look at Lord de Rougecoffer, Secretary of the department of State 
for no matter what affairs, and see how double a man habit has made 
him. To look at him, throning on the Treasury bench, you would 
think that nothing less than the great cauldron of broth political could 
simmer and bubble beneath his hat, and that the domestic pot au.feu 
could find no place there. To hear him pleading with all the majesty 
of official eloquence the cause of tapeology, irremediably crushing into 
an inert and shapeless mass her Majesty’s Opposition on the other side 
of the house (he has been crushed himself, many a time, when he sat 
opposite), sonorously rapping the tin box of office, zealousy coughing 
down injudicious grievance-mongers, nay even imitating the cries of 
the inferior animals, for the better carrying on of the Government of 
which he isa member. To watch the wearying and laborious course 
of his official life, tbe treadmill industry to which he is daily and night- 
ly doomed, the matter-of-fact phraseology and action to which he is 
confined ; to observe all this you might think that he was an incarna- 
tion of Hansard’s Debates, Babbage’s calculating machines, and Walk- 
ingame’s Tutor’s Assistant, indefinitely multiplied: that his bowels 
were of red tape, his blood of liquified sealing. wax, his brain a pulp of 
mashed blue books. Yet this Lord de Rougecoffer of Downing Street, 
the Treasury bench, and the division lobby, this crusher of Oppositions, 
and pooh pooher of deputations, has a double in Belgrave Square, en- 
thusiastically devoted to the acquisition of Raphaels, Correggios, Dres- 
den china and Etruscan vases; a double so thoroughly a magister co- 
quine that he seriously contemplates writing a cookery book; a double 
enjoying Punch, and with an acknowledged partiality for Ethiopian 
serenaders; a double at a beautiful park down in Hampshire, who is 
regarded as an oracle on all matters connected with agriculture by ill- 
used and ruined gentlemen with top boots and heavy gold chains; who 
has a penchant almost amounting to a foible for the cultivation of the 
pelargonium ; a double who is the delight of the smaller branches of a 
large family; who can do the doll trick to a nicety, make plum -pud- 
dings in his hat, cut an orange into a perfect multiplication table of 
shapes, and make as excellent a ‘‘ back”’ at leap frog as any young gen- 
tleman from the ages of eight to twelve, inclusive, could desire. The 
Lord in Downing Street vomits statistics by the column; the Lord in 
Belgrave Square is an indifferent hand at counting at whist, and never 
could understand a betting book. The Lord in private life is a noble- 
man of unimpeachable veracity, of unquestioned candour and sincerity, 
and enjoys the possession of an excellent memory; the Lord in St. Ste- 
phen’s confidently affirms black to be white, shuffles, prevaricates, and 
backs out of obligations in an unseemly manner, and has a convenient 
forgetfulness of what he has said or done, and what he ought and has 
promised, to say or do, which is really surprising. 

Habit gives a double cuticle to Mr John Trett (of the firm of Tare 
and Trett) of the city of London, ship-broker. One Mr. Trett isa 
morose despot, with a fierce whisker, a malevolent white neckcloth, 
and anevileye. He is the terror of his clerks, the bane of ship cap- 
tains, the bugbear of the Jerusalem coffee-house. His surly talk is of 
ships that ought not to have come home in ballast, and underwriters 
on whom he will be ‘‘down;” of confounded owners, of freights not 
worth twopence, of ships gone to the dogs, and customers not worth 
working for. He is a hard man, and those who serve him, he says, do 
not earn their salt. He is a temperate man, and refuses chop and-sherry 
invitations with scorn. He is a shabby dressed man, and groans at the 
hardness of the times ; yet he has a double at Dalston worth fifty thou 
sand pounds, the merriest, most jovial, chirruping, middle aged gen 
tleman, with the handsomest house, the most attached servants, the 
largest assortment of comic albums and scrap books, and the prettiest 
daughters that eyes could wish to behold. He is something more than 
an amateur on the violoncello, although Giuseppe Pizzicato, from Genoa 


.was last week brought to Guildhall, at the complaint of Mr. Trett’s 


double, charged with outraging the tranquillity of Copperbottom Court, 
Threadneedle Street, where the ship brokers have their offices, by the 
performance of airs from Don Giovanni on the hurdy-gurdy. East of 
Temple Bar he abhors the juice of the grape ; at Dalston he has an un- 
deniable taste for old Port, and is irresistible in the proposition of 
‘‘another bottle” It is quite a sight, when he insists on fetching this 
same “‘ other bottle” from some peculiar and only-to-himself known bin, 
to see him emerging from the cellar beaming with smiles, cobwebs, and 
old Port wine. He is an excellent father, a liberal master, a jewel of 
a man at Dalston; only beware of him in Copperbottom Court. Temple 
Bar is the scarificer that performs the Laurentian operation upon him, 
and trust me, the city skin is a rough one. 

When you walk into Lincoln’s Inn oldsquare, and up the rotten stair- 
case (worn with hopeless clients’ footsteps) of No. 202; when you read 
on a scowling door an inscription purporting it to be the entrance to 
Messrs. Harrow and Wrench’s offices; when, opening that door, which 
creaks on its hinges as though clients’ were being squeezed behind it, 
you push open the inner door of baize, which yields with a softness 
equal to the velvet of a cat’s paw; when you have waited a sufficient 
time in the outer office, and shuddered at the white faced runners, and 
the ghastly Law Almanack, like Charles the First’s death warrant ina 
black frame, and listened to the infernal music of the busy-writing 
clerks, scoring the doom of clients on parchment cutfrom clients’ skins, 
with pens plucked from clients’ feathers, with ink distilled from clients’ 
blood, tempered with the gall of law (as all these matters appear to 
you); when you are at last admitted to the inner sanctum, and to an 
interview with Mr. Harrow; when, as a debtor, you have begged 
for time, for lenity, for mercy, and have been refused; or, as a 
creditor, listened to Mr. Harrow’s bland promises to sell Brown up, to 
seize Jones’s sticks, to take care that Smith does not pass his last ex- 
amination, to serve Tompkins with a ne exeat, and to take out process 
of outlawry against Robinson; when you have paid a bill of costs, or 
have been presented with one which you have not the remotest chance 
of paying ; when you have sustained all the misery and madness of the 
law’s delay, and all the insolence of the office, you will very probably 
descend the staircase, commending the whole temple of injustice, cruelty 
and chicane, to the infernal gods. Mr. Harrow will seem to you an 
embodied ghoule; Mr. Wrench, a vampire, with an arsenal of legal 
sticks and staves through what ought to be his heart, but is a rule 
to show cause; the scribbling clerks, the white-faced runners, the 
greasy process-servers, the villainous bailiff’s followers snuffing up the 
scent of a debtor to be trapped from the instructions of a clerk—all 
these will appear to you cannibals, blood suckers, venomous reptiles, 
hating their fellow-creatures, and a-hungered for their entrails. Yet, 
all these useful members of society are dualities; they have all their 
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doubles. Mr. Harrow leaves his inexorable severity, his savage a 
tite for prey on his faded reen baize table. In Guildford Street + 
sell Squars, he gives delightful evening parties, loses his money A 
cards with charming complacency, and is never proof against petition 
for new bonnets from his daughters, for autumn excursions from his 
wife, for ten pound notes from his son at Cambridge. Mr. Wrench rt 
more particularly looks after the selling-up and scarifying business) ™ 
an active member of the Society for the Preventicn of Cruelty to Ani. 
mals, and is quite a Providence to the poor crossing -sweepers in the 
neighbourhood of his residence. The chief clerk (who has the keenest 
nose and sharpest talon for a recalcitrant bankrupt of any managin 
clerk in the square) keeps rabbits, portioned his laundress’s daughter 
when she married, and always weeps when he goes to the play, and tho 
** Rent Day” is performed. The clerks who write the doom of clients’ 
the runners, the process-servers, leave their deadly cunning, ani re. 
morseless writs, and life-destroying processes in their desks and blue 
bags and greasy leathern pouches; they leave their skin behind too. 
and, after office-hours, are joyous boon companions, irreproachable 
husbands in emall suburban cottages, sweethearts leaving nothing to 
be desired, free-hearted roysterers always willing to be their twopence 
to another’s twopence, men and brothers feeling another’s woe, hidip 
the faults they see, showing mercy, iuter-aiding and assisting each 
other. And, believe me, this species of duality is not the most uncom. 
mon. The butcher is, nine times out of ten, kind hearted and peacea- 
ble at home; Sanson, the executioner, had a passion fer the cultivation 
of flowers, and played prettily on the piano; General Haynau, I dare 
say (for the sake of argument, at least), is a ‘‘love” of an old gentle. 
man in private life, with such ‘* loves” of grey moustachios, and so ful] 
of anecdote! Do you think the tiger is gavage and brutal in domestic 
life; that the hyena does not laugh good-humouredly in the bosom of 
his family; that the wolf can’t be sociable? No suchthing. I dare 
say that clouds do sometimes obscure the zoological felicity ; that Mrs. 
Tiger occasionally complains, should the antelope be tough or the mar- 
row scanty; that Miss Hyena may lament the hardness of the times 
and the scarcity of carrion ; and that Mr. Lupus may do worse than he 
expected during the winter ; but, perhaps, they don’t howl, and yell, 
and craunch, and tear at home? 

We grow so accustomed to see people in one character and cos'nine, 
that we can scarcely fancy the possibility of the duality they certainly 
possess. For us the lion must be always lying in a hole under a rock, 
waiting for a traveller. We ignore his duality, the lion athome. We 
have grown so accustomed to a Mr. Charles Kean in a spangled tunic, 
or a Mr. Buckstone in askyblue coat and scanty nankeen trousers, that 
we can’t fancy them in private life save in similar costume, asking for 
beer in blank verse, in the first case ; throwing the spectators into con- 
vulsions of laughter by poking the fire in the second. We so mix up 
double men and double dresses and double avocations, that we fail to 
recognise even persons with whom we are familiar when they have laid 
the state dress and state character aside, and walk abroad plain men. 
We see a quiet-looking gentleman in plain black cheapening asparagus 
in Covent Garden Market, and are told that he is the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. Where is his bag-wig, his mace that he should 
use as a walking stick, cr at least carry uader his arm like an um- 
brella? Where is his three-cornered hat, with which he does those 
curious hanky-panky tricks in counting members? Weare showna 
stout gentleman in a white hat and a cut-away coat close to a hand- 
some quiet-looking man, smoking a cigar, and are told that one designed 
the Crystal Palace, and that the other raised the Britannia Bridge 
Where are their compasses, their rules, theirsquares? Why don’t they 
walk about the streets with their hands thrust in their waistcoats, their 
hair thrown back, their eyes in a fine frenzy rolling? Without going 
quite so far as the boy who believed that every judge was born with 
a wig on his head and ermine on his shoulders, can you, can I, fancy 
a judge in a jacket and a wide-awake hat ? Is there not something un- 
natural and inharmonious in the realization of the picture of an arch- 
bishop ina nightcap? We can fancy a burglar cleaning his dark lan- 
tern, oiling his centre-bit, loading his pistols; but can we fancy him 

tending his sick wife, or playing withhis children? 

It may be the ruling habit, after all, and not the ruling passion that 
is strong in death. The schoolmaster who directed his scholars to be 
dismissed; the judge who sent the jury to consider of their verdict ; 
the warrior who murmured ¢éte d’armée/ the mathematician who gave 
the square of twelve; the comedian who said, ‘* drop the curtain; the 
farce is over!” all these responded more to some watchword of habit, 
than of a predominant passion. Doctor Black, though an excellent 
schoolmaster, can scarcely be said to have had a passion for teaching 
boys their accidence ; it was, perhaps, more the habit of the judge to 
sum up evidence for the jury, than his passion ; though Napoleon cer- 
tainly had a passion for war ; the mathematician (I forget his name) 
was habituated to arithmetical exercises, aud gave the square of twelve 
through the force of haLit; and as for the actor, as for poor Moliere, 
he was a comedian through necessity, and not, Heaven knows, through 
any passion for performing. Among the instances where the ruling 
passion does really seem to have been strong in death, those of the 
miser who wished the candle to be extinguished, as ‘* he could die in the 
dark,” and the Highland Cateran who objected to extreme unction as 
an ‘‘unco waste of ulzie,” seem to me the most worthy of notice ; though 
1 am afraid the foundation on which their authenticity rests is rather 
dubious.— Household Words, 


ANECDOTE OF WILLIAM HOLMES, ES@Q., M.P. 


Sir,—In the last number of your Miscellany, in the articled entitled, 
‘Memoirs cf a Man of the World,” there is much misrepresentation of 
matters affecting the character of a very old friend of mine. After an 
interval of nearly fifty-seven years, I dare say I am the only living 
authority competent to correct the errors, and to give the circumstan- 
ces they affect to describe their true character and complexion. Billy 
Holmes, as the writer of the article calls him, was one of my earliest 
college friends ; we were in the same class ; and the student who actually 
proposed the bet referred to was not Holmes, but my chum, who, in the 
ambition to establish a reputation for a strong head, by a feather. spring 
impulse, before the bet could have been taken by any one, almost sa- 
criticed his life, and certainly impaired his constitution, and defeated 
the distinction to which natural talents, of a very high order and highly 
cultivated, must have led. The event occurred at a supper given by 
two of our class-fellows,—at which there was no excess committed ex- 
cept by my chum,—Holmes and he sat next each other; Holmes said to 
him (I am sure more as an observation without meaning, than as a 
stimulant to provoke him to drink,) ‘‘ You are not helping yourself,” 
or, ** You are not drinking anything’ The reply was, ‘*1’ll hold you 
a supper for the present company, that I’ll drink more than you to- 
night ;” and, without waiting for an answer to his challenge, he emptied 
what remained in a bottle of rum (not whiskey! !) into a tumbler, swal- 
lowed it at one gulp, threw bimself back in his chair, and in a few 
minutes was fixed in the stiffness of death; and in that attitude he re- 
mained, hardly breathing, from twelve o’clock to nine the next morning. 
Holmes rushed to the college gate in the hope of persuading the gate- 
porter to give him egress, but he could not open. The keys had been, 
as usual, sent to the provost, under whose pillow they were always de- 
posited as svon as the clock struck twelve. Holmes made his way by 4 
corridor to the provost’s house, and with that promptitude which the 
circumstances demanded, and that fearlessness which characterized 
him, insisted on being conducted to the provost’s bed-chamber, an awful 
intrusion, had it not been the chamber of the kind-hearted Murray. lle 
at once gave the keys, and Holmes proceeded to Kildare Place, where 
Doctor Perceval resided. He knocked repeatedly at tie ball door, 
until a servant reluctantly put bis head through an open window, told 
him Doctor Perceval was in bed, and that his place would be the forfeit 
if he ventured to disturb him at that hour. ‘ Tell him,” said Holmes, 
‘that a gentleman is dying in the college.” ‘I dare not; he _— 
you himself.” ‘* Where does he sleep ?” ** In that room,” pointing ¥'t 
his thumb, thrown back, to the adjoining window. Holmes wanted - 
other messenger than a missile, which he found at hand ina heap ot 
paving stones, which were generally piled up in the area in —_< 
the houses in the wide part of Kildare Street, where Dr. Perceva’ = 
house was situate. The first or second discharge, aimed at the ae 9g 
window, brought him to the hall door, and, with his accustome Aw 
manity, to the college, where he remained during the remainder 0 a 
night, trying all the means that his consummate skill could ae a ike 
restore animation, but without any perceptible effect. The nog k 
form remained unmoved and immovable. At length, at nine 7 a 
in the morning, Doctor Perceval said, ‘I can do no more, ani toe 
preparing to withdraw. The late Doctor Whitby Stokes, then a og 
fellow and a medical student, who had watched the process wit he 
tense anxiety, said, ‘If you can do no good, I can do no ae ated 
thrust a poker into the fire, and when he thought it samoenty : co 
for his purpose he applied it to the back of his neck, and eee sod the 
ear toear. Almost immediately every limb became ane > a shat 
eyes, till then fixed as in death, rolled wildly,—I shall never forg 
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! Doctor Stokes, and to his memory, the memor 
ene exalted benevolence, and the kindest heart, it ts due to add 
that he attended the atient in our chambers for five or six weeks, 
visiting him twice or thrice every day until the cure was as complete 
as it could be, and in the end refused any fee, saying that he was nota 

hysician, that he had not completed his studies, and that he was but 
P uack ; and when pressed by my chum, who was a fellow commoner, 
and of very ample means, and quite sensible of the debt he owed, he 
guggested as & reward that the patient should give him @ copy of 
Ayscough’s Shakspeare, which had been reprinted in Dublin, and which 
I dare aay is still in the possession of his son, the very eminent physi- 
cian, with a Latin testimonial of his skill and attention, and of his own 
gratitude. fk i : 

Of Holmes, the hero of my narrative, it may be amusing to add a 
characteristic anecdote connected with it. All the company except -—, 
whose life still was in peril, and perhaps appeared to have been suffi- 
ciently punished for his excess, was called before the board, but Holmes 
also was puniched by rastication, mainly, as Holmes believed, through 
the influence of the vice-provost ; and he placed himself in @ position to 
retaliate,—choosing for his exile a lodging in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin, on the side of a road by which Dr. F » the vice- provost, 
passed and repassed every week day from and to his country residence, 
mounted on a remarkable grey horse, and, with his horse, forming a 
very noticeable combination. Holmes watched him night and morning. 
The doctor was punctual to a moment, and he never passed without 
finding Holmes at the gate, who seized the bridle, and pressed him with 
the most hospitable earnestness to alight and take some cake and wine. 
Whether they were forthcoming or not, I cannot say. Such was the 
interference with the doctor’s punctuality, that he was obliged to 
choose another way on his avocations; and I need hardly add, that 
Holmes had resolved never to return to collegiate discipline before he 
prought his Christian virtues thus into practical operation. 

I have reason to believe that the circumstances which first introduced 
Holmes to parliament, and procured him a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, would reflect credit on himself and his patron (I believe, General 





C. J.). 

In what I have stated, I can truly say that I was “ 
most an eye-witness; and I have said nothing which I 
believe. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

The Editor of ** Bentley’s Miscellany.” 


- magna,” of 
0 not implicitly 
A. Z. 





TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

The subjoined article, although it does not bear directly upon 
the result of the pending general election, is yet of interest, as show- 
ing the spirit under which the battle has partially been fought. It 
cin be, however, little more than a protest against the tendencies of 
the age, which increasingly concentrate the powers and the influences 
of human action in and amongst crowded communities. 

Bat times are altered ; Trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain, 

What then? In place of lackadaisically mourning over, or useless. 
ly kicking against this ‘‘ manifest destiny,” it were wiser to set our 
towns in order, and imitate therein, so far as possible, the sweetness 
and the wholesomeness of the country. Whilst we thus speak, it must 
not be supposed that we expect, or would tolerate the intolerable ty- 
ranny of the men of the ‘‘ Manchester School.” 


Tell it notin Gath! Publish it not in the streets of Askalon! Aye, 
by our faith, but we will, and that loudly, and never cease proclaim- 
ing it till every county in England rings with it. Hear it men of Bri- 
tain—Mr. Cobden has said, and the Times has conferred upon his state. 
ment the slight authentication that long years of falsehood and mis- 
representation have left in its power to bestow—‘‘ Henceforth the 
towns are to rule broad England!!” Hear it, ye county electors, and 
tell us how you relish the boast! From the sweltering cellars, and 
steaming garrets of Manchester and Leeds are to issue forth in their 
rags and their squalidness—from the mine and the pit are to come in 
their swarthy nakedness—the men who are to succeed as rulers in 
England, the bold yeomanry who have carried her banners, victorious 
by sea and land, from the snows of the Arctic regions to the swamps 
and forests of India, and the sandy deserts of Arabia and Palestine. — 
We think we hear the shout of derision and scornful laughter with 
which the descendants of the bowmen of Poictiers and Agincourt salute 
the announcement. These are the men who have redeemed by their 
labor, the brown heaths of Northumberland and the Cheviots from the 
heather and the brackenbush. These are the men whose stalwart arms 
have beaten back the rough sea from the Fens of Lincolnshire, and by 
whose aid—to use the words of their worst enemy—the agriculture of 
England had climbed the hill-tops, and spread happiness and content- 
ment abroad through the land. But these and such as theee are no 
longer to have a voice in the Government of the country they have 
made so great. Not they, forsooth—they are dullards and clods, more 
stupid than the beasts they drive. Sosays Mr. Cobden, and for once 
in his life, he will have spoken the thing which is, if they submit to 
his audacious claim. Up, then, and be doing, yeomen of England.— 
Consider what mercy you can hope for if you give way, and are faint- 
hearted. Where are you to look to for forbearance? From men who 
know not the word—trom the men who have whitened the plains of 
India, with the bones of the hand. loom weavers—who have laid waste 
the fields of Lreland, and made a howling wilderness of the once: flour- 
ishing plantations of Jamaica, Demarara, and Trinidad—who have 
driven out thousands upon thousands of the farmers and laborers of 
Ireland to colonise or to die; and who will do as much to you, and 
more also, in order to conceal for a time, the failure of their one-sided 
system of jree trade, and further gratify a cupidity which is as insa- 
tiable and as remorseless as the sea. But these men of the loom and 
the forge, the spinning- jenny, and the steam engine—these new rulers 
of England—must have leaders. Let us examine who they are to be. 
One good the present struggle will be productive of, even if it give us 
no other, it will set the true Englishman face to face with his enemy. 
There can be no half-faced fellowship now. The men who wished to 
hold with the hound and run the hare—the bats, neither beast or bird 
of political warfare, have gone down. The Whigs, with their old as 
sociations, however false, and their shadowy reminiscences of 1688, 
are gone; neither Popery nor Democracy will have them. ‘ The bro- 
ken tools that tyrants cast away,’ have perished. 

But where are the Peelites? Echo answers, ‘‘ where?” It would 
almost seem as if we had arrived, without knowing it, at the second 
phase of the Revolution—the English Giroudists have disappeared ; 
their name has perished from the earth. One form alone, that of Sir 
James Graham, survives among the ruins of his party. That form it 
pleases the J'imes to call Titanic. Be it so; it is as huge as useless, 
and as isolated as one of the vast blocks of Stonehenge— 

“A brotherless hermit—the last of his race ;”’ 

the sole survivor of an evil brotherhood, which almost struck down 
honour and honesty amongst public men, by proclaiming the fatal 
dogma—that a statesman might be a deceiver in his public capacity, 
and a man of integrity in private life, and who by breaking up the tiec 
of party, made a chaos of the politics of England forseven years What 
can Sir James, thus isolated, now look to? If we can believe his speeches 
at Carlisle, he must seek to be the Danton of a new Jacobin conspiracy. 
We trust there is enough of loyalty and religion still left in England 
to disappoint bis bad ambition. The democrats of England's towns 
must look elsewhere than to either of those broken factions. Stand 
forth thou man of ** unadorned eloquence,” Richard Cobden. He is 
not of the stuff of which the subduers and tamers of wild revolutions 
areinade. After all, the people of England have a strong strain of 
aristocratic tendency in their blood; and, if it tasked the energies and 
talents of a Cromwell to induce them to submit to a brewer, we do not 
fear that Cobden is the man to fo: ce them to bow down before a bagman. 
But a sturdier form, and far more dangerous man, stands behind him. 

€ own to a certain degree of respect for strong John Bright—Friend 
Brigit! From such frieads good Lord deliver us. He is of the com- 
munion of Fox—not Charles James, of whom Tom Payne said, years 
ago, that they had but one pursuit in life, money, but that in following 
that their foot was as steady as that of time, and their appetite keen as 
death. The records of the Commonwealth prove, that although the 
qualities last mentioned are invariable, the object of pursuit may change 
Pym swore to have Strafford’s head, and after twenty years of unceas- 
log and relentless pursuit he triumphed. Such a man, in some respects, 
We take John Bright to be. Hood tells usa story which, perhaps, may 
Sccount for the existence of this pugnacious man of peace. The hu- 
morist states that some time since a member of the Society of Friends 
was reduced to the point of death by wasting fever and the bleedings 

Consequent thereon. The quackery of that day was transfusion of 
lood, and a strong and healthy rustic was induced to allow a portion 


of a man of | of his vital stream to be transferred to the — veins of the expiring 
J, 


Quaker. The man recovered, but unfortunately found that the new 
liquid circulating in his system had been derived from the exuberant 
vessels of a prize-fighter. The unfortunate man became so quarrelsome 
that he was engaged in constant rows, and finally, having broken the 
ring at Moulsey Hurst, and, in & paroxysm of philomachy, severely 
beaten the winner in a pugilistic contest—he was read out of meeting, 
and history mentions him no more. Could this innocent combatant 
have been an ancestor of sturdy John Bright? As we are in the hu- 
mour of story-telling, we wish to record a fact which may be worth 
the consideration of a man for whom we have a far higher regard than 
for the meaner men with whom he is leagued. The private history of 
the Great Rebellion informs us that an irresponsible Commons once tore 
out the tongue of a contumacious Quaker at the bar of the House. 
‘* Absit omen,” we only mention the fact to prove to Mr. Bright and 
others that a popular assembly may be as savage and tyrannical as the 
worst despot—and perhaps the recital of the fact may tend to lower his 
admiration of the Long Parliament, should his researches have reached 
so far back into the night of history. But the leaders are still to 
seek. 

It would then appear from the text we have been commenting on, 
that we are to have a death struggle with the Democratic parties in 
towns. In all wars there are, however, two parties, and on which of 
the fighting portions of the English nation these men depend for sup- 
port is worth inquiry. Surely they do not expect much sympathy from 
our naval population, whom their politico-economical theories have 
driven into the service of America, and whom, by the repeal of the 
navigation-laws, they have done their best to expatriate and reduce to 
the level of grease fed and quass-drinking Russians. Our soldiers 
have mostly been quartered in their manufacturing towns and know 
too well the tyranny they exercise over the women and children of 
those districts. They are also aware that the casualties of the billy 
rollers and unprotected machinery would yearly furnish a list of lives 
lost and limbs mutilated which might well be shown as competitor with 
a similar report after a hard fought action against the enemies of Eng- 
land. The soldiers have little respect for the millocrats ; and surely 
the latter cannot expect the agricultural yeomanry of England, whom 
they are trying to grind into the dust, to fight another Peterloo to save 
the mills of Manchester from an exasperated mob of overworked and 
under paid artisans. Perhaps it may be the new militia that they de- 
pend upon to fight their battles—alas! as we showed before, we fear 
this body is likely to be agricultural also. We shall conclude with a 
few words from one of our ablest writers, to show the nature of that 
spirit, which we would fain repress, and its certain effects upon a nation’s 
welfare. Speaking of the strange fact that the national welfare of 
Rome survived the fearful proscriptions of Marius and Sylla, and 
the massacres of Augustus and Lepidus, Mr. Crolly finally remarks 
—we quote from memory :—‘‘ Although the sword be a fearful instru- 
ment of polity, it still carries with it some ennobling associations ; but 
it is democratic revolution with its endless meannesses and jealousies, 
its ceaseless suspicions and its merciless scaffolds, which extinguishes 
. — mind.” May England escape its influence !—London Herald, 

uly 18. 


—>_ 


ELECTION BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. 
The subjoined curious document (headed as above) lies before us in 
a London paper, and is published without note or comment. Liable as 
members are to so searching an interrogatory, it is difficult to believe 
half that one hears regarding the buying and selling of seats. 


Such questions as the following may be put to the petitioners and 
sitting members in Election Committees of the House of Commons. 
Even if there is no petition by a candidate, or even if there has been no 
contest (as any voter may petition), the same questions may be put to 
the sitting Member :— 

**1. Who were your agents at the election ?—2. Will you swear that 
there were none other employed by you or by your solicitors ;—3. Who 
were your solicitors, and what clerk of theirs attended the election ?— 
4. Will you swear that A was not your agent ?—5. Do you not know 
that A was actually engaged in promoting your election ?—(All parti- 
culars as to acquaintance and connexion with A will be inquired into. ) 
6. Will you swear that you do not believe that A acted for you ?—7. 
Have you never spoken of him to any one as either employed, or at least 
acting on your part in the election, or immediately previous to ?—8. Do 
you believe that B never received any money, or any promise of money 
to act for you, from your committee, or from any one else taking part 
for you ?—9. Who were your committee ?—10. Will you swear that 
you never spoke to, or communicated with, any of your committee dur- 
ing the election, or during the immediately preceding days ?—11. How 
did you happen to stand for the borough ?—12. With whom did you 
communicate on the subject before agreeing to stand 7—13. Who besides 
were present 7—14. Was anything, and what, said about the expenses ? 
—15. How much did you undertake to give, or to become answerable 
for ?—16. Did any person, and who, on your behalf, communicate with 
persons having interest in the borough ?—17. What passed between 
you and that person before the communication /—18. What report did 
he make to you after the communication’?—19. What agreement, or un- 
dertaking, was finally come to ?—20. Will you swear that nothing fur- 
ther was said or written about expenses?—21. How much did you sup. 
pose the legal expenses to be ?—-22. What were the particulars stated 
of those expenses? What steps were taken by you, or directed to be 
taken, in order to ascertain whether or not the expenses stated to be 
required were real expenses? (All the details of the alleged expenses 
will then be minutely gone into.)—23. Will youswear that you did not 
believe more was paid by some persons on your behalf than the sum 
you had agreed to pay ?—24. Will you swear you had no suspicion that 
more was paid by some one, and by whom ?—25. How much have you 
paid in all ?—26. Has any more been demanded, and by whom? Do 
you not believe, or at least suspect, that some such demand has been 
made on your solicitor, or agent, or on your committee, or on some 
person connected with you in sume way ?—27. Will you swear that you 
do not apprehend or expect to have more to pay ?—28. Who were your 
bankers before the election?—29 Had they any correspondent in the 
borough? [An ex mination of the banker’s account, and of each item 
which could by possibility have relation to the election, will then be 
gone into, and the party will be called on to explain every particular, 
and state his knowledge, his belief, his suppositions, his suspicions, his 
conjectures as to each item, and tiie proceedings of the persons found 
to have received money, and as ‘o his knowledge of and connexion with 
those persons ]—30. Do you believe, suppose, conjecture, or suspect 
that any of your committee or any other person taking an interest in 
your election ever promised any one that you would use your influence 
to obtain any place or favour from the Government for him or any of 
his relations? (This question will be divided into several, of course. ) 
—81 Have you been applied to, either immediately before or since the 
election, for your influence to obtain any place or favour for persons 
connected with the borough ?—382. Do you believe, suppose, conjecture 
or suspect that any one, and who, gave or promised any money or other 
valuable thing to any person connected with the borough with a view 
to secure your election ?—(Question divided as in 830 )—338. Have you, 
or has any one connected with you, or acting in your interest, promised 
to pay any money on account of the election after the trial of the peti- 
tion is over ?—84. Has there been any undertaking of this kind come 
to by you or your friends ?—35. Do you not believe or apprehend that 
you will have to pay money on account of the election after the tria} is 
over ?—386. Do you not believe, conjecture, or suspect that some person 
on your behalf has been called on since the election to pay for the ex- 
penses connected with it?—Do you not believe or suppose that some 
person has engaged to pay, or come to an understanding that he will 
pay something on your account after the trial is over, and who ?” 

The whole particulars of such payments may be then closely examin- 
ed by calling the person named and examining them in the absence of 
the party, and then examining the party before any communication can 
be had between these persons. 

Similar examinations may be had of the parties and their agents as to 
the expenses of public houses and the attorneys’ bills 

The bargains of the parties with attorneys belonging to the borough 
may be sifted in like manner, and if the parties have seen no such at- 
torneys themselves, they will have to declare on oath their belief, or 
conjecture, or suspicion as to who saw them on their part. 





THE CANDIDATE'S CATECHISM, 
AND HOW TO ANSWER IT. 
Mr. Punch here treats jocosely the recent Act of Parliament, which is ex- 
plained eeriously, above. 
Parliament having passed that very impertinent measure, the Cor- 
rupt Practices at Elections Act, it becomes Mr. Punch’s duty, 98 & 








guardian of the British Constitution—a duty which he fulfils as the 








Lord Chancellor does that of guardian of all lunatics—to point out how 
the - ry of this objectionable and inquisitorial Law may best be 
evaded. 

The Act ought to be called the Member’s manual for the confessional. 
It is obviously the work of a set of regular Parliamentary Peter Denses. 
It suggests the most monstrous offences to innocent M P.’s, who have 
hitherto put their hands into their breeches pockets and forked out 
“ the regular expenses” without asking any questions. After the pub- 
lication of this abominably suggestive list of interrogatories, we shall 
never see such a thing as a mind of virgin verdure in the House again, 
Jacob Bell, in fact, will cease to exist. There is only one way to neu. 
tralise the poison. This is to show how impertinent questions may be 
safely auswered by any Member without committing himself, or getting 
his agents committed. The following examples will illustrate our mean- 
ing: 

Q. Who were your agents at the election ? 

A. All the friends of the British Constitation in the Borough. 

Q. Will you swear that A. was not your agent ? 

A. The law never calls upon a man to prove a negative. It should 
not, therefore, insist on his swearing what he cannot be called upon to 
prove. N.B. All particulars as to acquaintance and connexion with A 
will be inquired into; e. g.— 

Q. at. not invite A. to dine with you at the Reform Club ? 

A. I did. 

Q. At your own expense? 

a a ~ pay his own aoe —- the bill, and I was anxicus he 
should do so. ut the waiter informed me thi ibi 
aeles ef the Club. this was prohibited by the 
, a. Have you not repeatedly complimented Mrs. A. on her good 
ooks. 

A. As a man of honour I decline to answer the question, and in so 
doing throw myself on the sympathy of the Committee. 

Q. Have you not been in the habit of kissing the little A.’s? 

A. My fondness for children is notorious. 

Q. Will you swear that you never spoke to or communicated with 
any of your Committee during the Flectien, or during the immediate 
preceding days? 

A. I may have conversed with some of them on the weather, and I 
have yet to learn that this is a crime. 

Q. How did you happen to stand for the Borough ? 

A. Because I wished to sit for it; and standing for it became a neces- 
sary preliminary. 

@. With whom did you communicate on the subject before agreeing 
to stand? 

A. With my wife. 

Q. Was anything, and what, said about the expenses ? 

A. She observed I ought to know better than fool money away in such 
nonsense, particularly after finding fault with ber milliner’s bill only 
the week before. 

Q. How much did you undertake to give or to answer for? 

A. I undertook to give satisfaction to my constituents, and to answer 
any questions I might be asked. 

. Did you make any promise before the Election ? 

A. I promised to do everything that everybody wanted—after I got 
into Parliament. 

Q. Did any person, and who, on your behalf, communicate with per- 
sons having interest in the Borough ? 

A. My Committee communicated with every voter of principle, and I 
conceive pers°ns with principle ought to be persons with interest. 

Q. What passed between you and those persons before such commu- 
nications? 

A. The usual remarks upon the weather. 

Q How much did you suppose the legal expenses to be? 

A. I have always understood that no safe calculation can be made as 
to the amount of legal expenses till you have seen the attorney’s bill, 
and I have not yet seen mine.—N. B. All the details of the alleged ex- 
penses will then be minutely gone into; e. g.— 

. Do you consider ten barrels of beer to be legal expenses ? 

A. I should certainly suppose that wholesome beer isin harmony with 
the British Constitution. 

Q. Do you consider 500 yards of blue ribbon legal expenses ? 

A. My motto being “‘ measures, not men,” I do not think the quan- 
tity excessive. 

Q. Do you consider twelve prize fighters legal expenses ? 

A. I was informed they were required to keep the peace, which I 
conceive to be a strictly legal object. 

Q. Do you not believe that you will have to pay more money after 
the Election is over? 

A. I am in the. hands of my lawyer, so that I think it extremely 
probable. 

If these answers be carefully studied, and their principle acted upon, 
we cannot conceive that any honourable Member will find himself co- 
erced by this abominable Act into saying anything more than he finds 
perfectly agreeable, which will probably in the long run be found the 
result most agreeable to all parties. 

———- 


ENGLAND AND THE FISHERIES. 


Judging as well from the recent speeches in Congress as from stric- 
tures of the Press, we should infer that the history of our fisheries ig 
but imperfectly understood. It is said that the British Government 
has manifested a determination to enforce her rights against us by arms, 
and that a naval force has been ordered to the fishing grounds for that 
purpose. But what those rights are,is notstated. On the other hand, 
there seems to be a desire that our Government should send out a na- 
val armament to protect our fishermen, and repel the apprehended ag- 
gressions of the English. But still no one tells us what our rights are 
which are thus in jeopardy, and which call for the strong arm of power 
for protection. It is easy to get up an excitement. Some of our fish- 
ing vessels, it is said, have been seized, and, without stopping to inquire 
whether rightfully or wrongfully, self-valiant patriots seem to assume 
the latter, and make a display of their patriotism by urging hostile 
measures. 

Now, we have no apprehension but that the rights of this country 
will be jealously guarded and fully maintained by this Administration. 
While it moves with caution, and sees clearly that it is right and its 
opponent wrong before it ventures to act, yet, this being ascertained, 
it acts with firmness and decision, and has never yet failed of success 
or been compelled to take a step backwards. 

That this subject may be understood, it is necessary to give a brief 
history of our right in the Newfoundland fisheries. While the United 
States formed a part of the territory of Great Britain, they were of 
course all enjoyed in common as British subjects. We fished upon the 
banks of Newfoundland, which were in fact a part of the ocean; and 
we fished in all the bays and gulfs, and all along the shores of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, the coast of Labrador, and the islands of Cape 
Breton, Newfoundland, and other islands in the gulf of St. Lawrence; 
and resorted to their shores for the purpese of drying and curing the 
fish thus caught. But we did this at that time not as American citi- 
zens, but as British subjects. 

At the treaty of peace between the United States and Great Britain 
in 1788, by which she acknowledged our independence, and in which 
boundaries were agreed upon between us and England, all the ter- 
ritory connected with these fisheries was retained by Great Britain, 
and, as we ceased to be be British subjects, we ceased to have any 
right in it as such Where a kingdom or state is bounded by the ocean, 
it is a rule of international law that the jurisdiction of such Govern- 
ment not only covers the whole land, but extends one marine league 
into the sea. The consequence, therefore, of this rule would have 
been, that Great Britain would not only have exercised exclusive ju- 
risdiction over all the land connected with the fisheries, but over the 
sea for three marine miles from the shore. This, to be sure would not 
have prevented our people from fishing on the Grand Bank, nor an 
where else in the ocean at more than one marine league from the land, 
whether that land was a part of the continent, or some island belonging 
to Great Britain. But then it excluded us from the best fisheries, 
which were often near the shore, and the general right of fishing in 
the ocean was comparatively valueless without the right to enter upon 
the land in the vicinity to cure and preserve the fish. This was well 
understood by those who negotiated that Treaty of Peace and Inde- 
pendence on the part of the United States, and they therefore secured 
a varticipation in this privilege by the third article of the treaty of 
1788 , F is ° ¢ 


We continued to enjoy the right of fishing thus secured until 18125 
when the war put an end to it; and it was not renewed by the treaty 
of peace. After the war of 1812 we omomenes to exercise the right 
granted by the treaty of 1783, and insisted that it was one of those 
rights not abrogated by the war. John Q. Adams, our Minister at 
the British Court at that time, made a most able and ingenious »rgu- 





ment in favour of our claim and was as ebly answered by Lord Lath- 





de 








urst, Secretary for the Colonies, in a masterly production, which 
rumour attributed to Mr. Canning, who was then just rising into 

litical importance. Great Britain set up pretensions that could not 
fe sustained by the law of nations, and we insisted on rights under 
the treaty of 1782 that by the same law were clearly abrogated: and 
the controversy finally resulted in the treaty of 1818, by the first ar- 
ticle of which it is provided: Vide .4/bion of last Saturday. 

It is under this article—which gives us all the right we have, and 
which was intended to define clearly the privileges grantei—that the 
present controversy arises. It will be seen by comparison that this 
article is not the same as that in the treaty of 1783 This grants tous 
certain privileges about which there is no serious difference of opinion. 
And then, on our part, we ‘‘ renounce forever any liberty theretofore 
enjoyed or claimed by the inhabitants of the United States, to take, 
dry, or cure fish on or within three marine miles of any of the coasts, 
baus, creeks, or harbours of the British dominions in America,” Xc., 
with a proviso that we may enter such bays or harbours for shelter or 
repairs, kc. Now, the British Government has for many years claim. 
ed and insisted, certainly with great plausibility, if not with entire 
correctness, that, by the true construction of this article, we renounced 
all right to fish within three miles of any bay or harbour, as well as 
within that distance to any coast except those specified; and that this 
is most manifest from the proviso, which roasts us to enter those bays 
and harbors for another and specified object, thereby precluding the 
inference that we could enter them for fishing. : 

Our Government has by argument resisted this construction of the 
treaty by Great Britain, and the controversy has been going on for 
many years. Our fishing vessels have from time to time been seized 
for fishing within the prohibited bays and harbours, and condemned to 
forfeiture. We have remonstrated and made reclamation, and yet 
nothing is settled. Great Britain adheres to her construction, and has 
invariably done so from the beginning. But, as matter of grace, in 
1845 she permitted our vessels to fish in the Bay of Fundy, provided 
they did not approach within three miles of the shores or smaller har- 
bours or bays on either side. No one doubts that when our vessels pre- 
sume to fish within three miles of the shore, they violate the treaty and 
laws of Great Britain, and are liable to seizure and forfeiture; and 
this must be equally the case for entering any bay or harbour, if the 
construction put upon the treaty by Great Britain be right. But, if it 
be not right, it is strange that our Government has acquiesced in it so 
long, without proposing an arbitration to settle it. ’ 

The truth is, we suspect, that our Government has contented itself 
with remonstrating and protesting for the last twenty or thirty years, 
simply because it has not confidence in the construction which it puts 
upon the treaty; and hence all these protracted difficulties. We think 
the time has now come when this Government should abandon this pre- 
tension, and inform its citizens that the construction for which the 
English contend is the true one, and that they must govern them- 
selves accordingly, or abide the consequences ; or else it should insist 
upon its own construction, and maintain our rights under it by an 
adequate force, or propose an arbitration to settle the true construction 
of the treaty. : 

The matter should no longer be left in doubt. We have made the 
treaty, and we must abide by it. Our motto is, ‘* Ask for nothing but 
what is right, and submit to nothing that is wrong ;” and we have full 
confidence that the Administration will act up to it.—JVat. Intel. July 27. 


THE FISHERIES. 


We observe that many papers speak of the recent difficulties in re- 
ference to our fisheries as though they were something new ; as though 
the Government of Great Britain had recently assumed a new ground 
on that subject. But to those who have followed the history of this 
matter it must be fresh in their recollection that seizures have hereto- 
fore been made by the British Government for alleged violations of the 
treaty of 1818 between the two countries. A fishing vessel by the 
name of the Washington was seized in the Bay of Fundy some ten 
years ago; and it was on the discussions that grew out of that seizure 
that the Government of Great Britain so far relaxed its rights under 
the treaty as to permit our fishermen to pursue their vocation in the 
Bay of Fundy, provided they did not go within three miles of the shore 
on either side. About the same time the 4rgus was seized on the north- 
east coast of the island of Cape Breton, and tried and confiscated. And 
this claim to exclusive jurisdiction, according to their construction of 
the treaty, has always been insisted on by Great Britain, though not 
always enforced. 

Nor has the present proceeding by the British authorities been so 
sudden, or so entirely without notice, as seems to be supposed. We 
are informed, upon the best authority, that about the 7th of this month 
the Minister of Great Britain notified our Government that measures 
had been adopted by the British Government to prevent the repetition 
of the complaints which had so frequently been made of the encroach- 
ment of vessels belonging to citizens of the United States and of France 
upon the fishing grounds reserved to Great Britain by the convention 
of 1818; that urgent representations had been addressed to the Govern- 
ment of Great Brtiain by the Governors of the British North American 
Provinces in regard to those encroachments, to the effect that the Col- 
onial Fisheries were most seriously prejudiced ; and that directions had 
been given by the Lords ofthe Admiralty for stationing off New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, such a force of small sailing vessels and steamers as should 
be deemed sufficient to prevent further infractious of the treaty. 

The Minister of Great Britain at the same time also informed our 
Government that it was the command of his Government that the offi- 
cers employed upon this service should be specially enjoined to avoid 
all interference with vessels of friendly Powers, except when they 
were in the act of violating existing treaties ; and on all occasions to 
avoid giving ground of complaint by the adoption of harsh or unneces- 
sary proceedings where circumstances compelled the arrest or seizure 
of such vessels. ; ; 

We have reason to believe that orders have been given for sending 
into those regions one of our best vessels, commanded by one of the 
most experienced naval officers, as well for the protection of our seamen 
against any molestation that may be attempted contrary to existing 
treaties, as to inquire into any abuses that may have grown up on 
either side, and to inform our fishermen of their rights, and warn 
them against any attempt at invasion of the rights of others.—J/d, 
July 28. 


—_—_—_—_—_ 


INDIA—THE BURMESE WAR. 


The dates of the advices by this arrival are—Calcutta, June 2;—. 


Bombay, June 5; and Madras, June 10. The followiug is the summa- 
ry of the Times correspondent at Bombay :— 

** Our latest accounts from Rangoon extend to the 14th of May. The 
heat had been terrible, but the rains were commencing. Cholera had 
almost disappeared, and the troops were generally in good health. — 
The Burmese had made no iurther attempt to molest them. The river 
had been reconnoitered in the direction of Prome by the smaller steam- 
ers of the flotilla, and found to be shallow at this (the driest) season 
of the year to admit of the passage of any but flat-bottomed boat-.— 
The principal result of the reconnoissance was the discovery of the 
whereabouts of the late Governor of Rangoon, and the capture of his 
state yacht, together with her escort of boats and a considerable 
amount of other property. The flotilla of the Governor of Dalla was 
also taken; it contained some of the ladies of his family, and a con- 
siderable amount of treasure. 

“On the 7th, four steamers and about 500 troops, under Colonel 
Apthorpe, were sent to beat up the ex-Governor’s quarters. They 
came in sight of him at Mumbee, a place seven miles inland from a 
point on the river about 40 miles above Rangoon; be had about 1,500 
men with him, and a considerable amount of baggage ; the latter, with 
three gold umbrellas, was captured, but the Governor escaped into the 
jungle, and the troops were so exhausted, and the heat so terrible, 
that pursuit was out of the question. Several men were struck dead 
by the sun. 

7. General Godwin, with a strong detachment of troops and some 
steamers, was about to leave Rangoon for a few days, for the purpose 
of reducing Bassein, a town which gives its name to the western-most 
branch of the Irrawady Delta: to the east of Rangoon, the Peguese 
had risen on the Burmese levies and driven them out of the country, 
and they were said to have applied to us for aid to prevent their re 
turn. The most contradictory rumors were afloat, regarding the Bur- 
mese policy. By one account the King of Ava is dead, and all is anar- 
chy at his capital. By another, he is alive, but has been kept by the 
Governor of Rangoon, in total ignorance of all that has occurred ;— 
and the third report is to the effect that he has written a warlike letter 
to General Godwin, and has dispatched his brother-in-law from Ava 
with 20,000 troops to drive the English into the sea. All that regards 
the future is at present the merest surmise, but in the best informed 





}cousidering our small numbers, our loss is considerable too. 


quarters the chances are considered in favor of a settlement being ef- 
fected without the necessity of any further military operations. — 
Should these, however, be unavoidable, two European regiments, Her 
Majesty’s 86th, and the 24 Bombay Europeans, with a troop of Horse 
Artillery, will probably be sent from Bombay, and three or four Na- 
tive Infantry regiments, either from that Presidency or Calcutta, a 
sufficient number of the Bengal regiments having recently volunteered 
for service in Burmah. 

** Sir Colin Campbell is carrying on a little campaign in the valley of 
the Swat river (the principal northern affluent of that of Cabul), with 
about 4,000 troops and 10 guns. The force has had some severe hand. 
to-hand fighting, in which both officers and men have behaved with 
distinguished gallantry. On the 13th the hill fortof Pranghur, on the 
threshold of the valley, was stormed, On the 17th the enemy came 
down in force into the Raneezad valley to attack us. On the 18th Sir 
C. Campbell moved forward and attacked them They stood their 
ground well for some time, but at length gave way and fled, leaving 130 
dead bodies on the field. Sir C. Campbell intended to march into Swat 
on the 23d of May. His force was not expected to return to camp for 
some time. 

** The news from Cabul is important. Herat has for some time been 
in dispute between the son of Yar Mahomed, backed by the Persians, 
and the Kandaharee Sirdars, backed by Dost Mahomed. 10,000 Per- 
sian troops were on their way to assist Yar Mahomed’s son, and Dost 
Mahomed had despatched his own son, Gholam Hyder, with a large 
body of troops, to the assistance of the Kandaharee faction. The fac- 
tions, however joined battle without waiting for the arrival of their 
respective allies. The Herattee army, under Yar Mahomed’s son, num- 
bered 12,000 or 13,000, the Kandaharee force rather less. After eight 
hours’ fighting, the latter were defeated, with a loss of 2,000 men, and 
obliged to retreat to Kandahar. On learning the result, both the Per- 
sian and Affghan force halted for further orders. It may be hoped, 
therefore, that a collision between them will be avoided. 

‘** No improvement has taken place in the state of the Nizam’s terri- 

tory. 
** The public were startled the other day by the information that the 
King of Oude was preparing for war with the Btitish Government. It 
since appears that this demonstration (which actually occured) is en. 
tirely to be attributed to the King’s insanity, and that His Majesty has 
now forgotten the hallucination. 

** Calcutta, with the south and east of Bengal, was visited on the 14th 
and 15th of May by a violent hurricane, which has done immense da- 
mage to property. In Calcutta alone, according to the chief magistrate’s 
returns, 2,657 thatched cottages, 526 tiled ones, and 40 large and strong 
houses were destroyed by it. Eight inches of rain fell in a few hours 
at Dumdum. The monumental pillar to the memory of the artillery 
who fell at Cabul was thrown down. 

‘¢The Governor and the Commander of the Forces return to Poonah, 
from the hills, on the 8th inst. General Rich, commanding the Benares 
division, Bengal army, died at Nainee Tal on the 25th ult. Colonel 
Mignon, of the 1st Bombay Europeans, was drowned in crossing a nul- 
lah near Poonah during a thunderstorm on the 3d of June. 

“ The following is from Rangoon, dated 24th of May :— 

** The fleet consisting of the Sesosfris, Moozuffer,, and Tenasserim, 
left this at 2 p.m., on the 17th, the Pluto having proceeded some 36 
hours before to get soundings. Bassein, which is some 60 miles above 
Negrais, was reached by the fleet on the afternoon of the 19th. The 
Pluto had intercepted a boat which was on its way down to give warn. 
ing, and on taking the crew on board nothing could be got out of them 
but that it did not matter much whether news reached the Governor 
of Bassein or not, that the force was coming up against him, as every- 
thing was in a perfect state of readiness up there to blow us out of the 
water. The steamers passed close under some works to their right, 
when suddenly some bindings were cut, some tatties or screens fell 
down, and a masked battery discovered itself, but strange to say, did 
not open fire. A little higher up the troops were landed on the same 
side of the river, Capt. Latter, advancing some paces ahead witha cor- 
poral of the 51st, began to parley with the Burmese behind their works ; 
he began by saying that if they would not fire on us we would act fire 
on them; the reply to that was, that if our force advanced one step 
further they would fire on us; the reply to which from Capt. Latter 
was, that in that case we would turn them out root and branch; here- 
upon our gallant interpreter had a brickbat or clod of earth thrown at 
him, which struck him in the face and knocked him over ; at the same 
moment a heavy discharge of musketry, and jingals, and round shot 
was poured into us ; the corporal accompanying Capt. Latter was killed 
on the spot and fell over him, whom every one supposed to have been 
killed. A large mud fort bothered our troops, which, however, was 

taken from the upper right angle, a considerable detour having to be 
made to get to it, and here our chief loss was sustained ; the place was, 
however, soon gained. No scaling-ladders were required, our fellows 
getting round by the gateway and traversing the place: the Burmese 
went helter skelter through the place till they were brought up by a 
large tank ; and here many of them were bayoneted and shot. The 
Burmese bravely resisted us, not leaving their guns till we had moun- 
ted their defences, aud many were cut down, Lieut Ford, the officer 
commanding the Sappers, himself shivering with his sword the skull 
of a Burman who was below, and in the act of thrusting a spear at him. 
The whole affair occupid 50 minutes, and a gallant one it was ; 5,000 of 
the King of Ava’s picked soldiers were there, and 2,000 men of Bassein. 
A fair-faced dark. whiskered man was plainly seen on the works direct 

ing the artillery, but whether he was a European or American could 
not be discerned. The number of Burmese bayoneted shows how 
bravely the Burmese remained at their posts. Their loss is calculated 
at 800. The gunnery from the ships was terrific and most effectual; 
Three 
officers of the 5lst were wounded. Major Errington, commanding the 
whole party, was struck in the thigh by a spent round shot Capt. 

Rice and Lieut. Carter were wounded, the latter severely, having the 
ball still in his thigh. Two men of the 51st were killed, and about 25 
wounded. Lieut. Ansley of the 9th Native Infantry, was wounded in 
the hand, the ball flying up into his arm, where it remained ; one naick 
of that regiment was killed and 11 wounded. Of the little body of 18 
gallant Sappers under Lieut. Ford, though they were in the thick of 
it, not one was touched. A gallantcaptain of the 51st had the greater 
part of one of his whiskers carried away by the rocts. 58 pieces of 
cannon ranging from 3 to 22 pounders, and upwards of 20 jingals were 
taken, and an immense number of war boats were sunk and burnt. 
While the military were at work on the right, the naval brigade land- 
ed on the left, and took a strong work there, in which Lieut. Rice, of 
the For, was wounded. The four companies of the 9th were left there, 
and two companies of the 5lst. The remainder of the 9th are to be 
sent from this to garrison Bassein immediately. This will leave us 
very weak indeed ; as it is, the 35th Native Infantry have so few officers 
(only two subalterns fit for duty), five or six being on the sick list, the 
rest away on sick certificate, that they have lent the services of a sub- 
altern officer of the 9th to relieve them in the nightly pickets. 

***Itis very clear that if fresh places are to be taken, reinforcements 
must he sent down. The stockade is in several places, 1 am sorry to 
say, showing symptoms of giving way; the heavy rain that has lately 
fallen, not finding any way of escape, has given the upright timbers an 
inclination outwards at the top, which, unless put right, will soon 
bring them down; drains will have to be cut through the earthen bund 
inside, and so let the water off and relieve the pressure. An expedition 
starts for Pegue in a week, wehear. If that is taken, and troops have 
to be left there, we shall be very short of them here. With the original 
force, the duty fell heavily on officers and men; much more go will it 
be now. The Government will fiad it impossible to carry on matters 
with a high hand, which they must, having now begun, without at least 
double the force here at present. From the last specimen at Bassein, 
the Burmese show themselves determined to withstand us to the last, 
and every inch of ground will be contested. Depend on it, no place will 
fall so easily into our hands as Rangoon has done ; no /oot of any value 
was taken at Bassein. I hear of some thousand pounds, and the usual 
number of gold umbrellas, glass, crockery, clothing, &c. The barracks 
are getting on, now that the sentry- boxes have been finished. 

eee May 96. 

“«* The Philegethon returned yesterday from a trip up the river. She 
went 20 miles above Donabew ; and no fortifications were found there, 
merely the town and the remains of the works destroyed in the last 
war. The people flocked in hundreds to the steamer, begging to know 
if the country is to be annexed by the British. About 300 of them came 
down in boats with the steamer, and were fired on from the banks by 
dacoits, who go about plundering and murdering ; three women were 
shot. The chiefof the party went to Capt. Niblett, and begged he would 
lend him a dozen muskets or so, and they would land ard capture these 
marauders. Capt. Niblet lent them the firearms, and the fellows land- 
ed, shot four or five of the dacoits, and seized the chief of the party, 
whom they tied to a tree and shot through the head. Everything shows 





how favourable the people are to us. Indeed, I hear that the General 





says if he had the authority to promise annexation 
militia of these fellows and go with them and a pee ay poy levy a 
Prome at once. rece to 

‘** There is accommodation for 4,000 men in our steamer 
ports, now, could such a step be adopted.--Sickness amon 
troops is on the decrease.’” 


8 and trang. 
& the native 
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SPOHR’S OPERA OF FAUST. 


This novelty was produced at Covent Garden last Thursd 
was unable to be in for the beginning (a very rare occurrenc 
you must accept on hearsay the report of the first act. 
me tell you that grand old Spohr was nobly welcomed 
Costa’s seat in the orchestra. His age, genius, 
reception; perhaps, too, we do not like him the worse that he is pers 
cuted by the Elector of Hesse Cassel. The overture (I am told) cay d 
a lively sensation ; and in the first act Ronconi, Tamberlik, and * on 
roused the house to enthusiasm. The second and third acts (when T 
was present) certainly did not excite any enthusiasm, but a considera 
ble distribution of well-deserved applause. The last act was a disa : 
pointment to many ; the curtain seemed to descend abruptly on an +4 
ferno closely resembling the last scene of Don Giovanni, with a « ee 
perty” or two from the incantation scene of the Freyschutz, fiends m 
brilliant and fire more bright, and the situation was just similar eno 
to suffer by comparison. With regard to the music, who can ques 
its extraordinary merits—the rich and varied instrumentation, the pyo. 
found science and the wayward beauty? Yet I frankly confess how 
difficult I felt it to assume indignation when a terribly sincere frieng 
an arch musical heretic, assured me “ that he had been unequivocat|y 
hored ; that he believed nine-tenths of the audience had been bored tos 
but were ashamed to confess it; that he had watched the habitués re. 
tiring in pairs to exchange their private opinion of what they public] 
extolled—that the music was fragmentary, patchy, overlaid with modu. 
lations, and indeterminate : deficient in symmetry, freedom and breadth 
that, in short, he was bored, and not ashamed to say so; but that for 
all that, no doubt the opera was a masterpiece of composition, as Spohr 
was, unequivocally, a great composer.” 

Now, without pretending to discriminate at this moment what graing 
of truth there may be in this blunt testimony of my heretical friend, on 
a second hearing only, (I heard the opera once before given by the Ger. 
man company) I may briefly say that the audience was immense, anq 
included all that remains in town of art, science, learning, wealth, and 
rank; that many portions of the »pera were heard with evident pleasure 
andall with attention and respect; that thecritics were en grande tenne. 
and that the libretto is about the most intolerably imbecile and con. 
fused even of librettos. The argument is dwarfed into a mere nursery 
fable of which Faust is the wicked man, and Mephistopheles the Bogie. 
Those who went expecting to find Goethe set to Spohr, must have been 
ludicrously deceived. 

Formes was the artist of the night. He was quite at home, and eyi- 
dently revelled in the character of Mephistopheies. He sang the difii- 
cult music assigned to him surperbly, and his costume and attitudes 
were those of a perfect Wretch—or, as some will persist in spelling it, 
Retzch ButI still protest with Vivian against the practice of making 
Mephistopheles such a mere fiend. He should sink the fiend in the ac- 
complished gentleman. Ronconi is certainly not well fitted in Faust; 
a character too closely resembling Don Giovanni: but he sang his 
music with power and effect, and acted with great purpose and dignity 
Tamberlik took every occasion he could find to display the summits of 
his glorious voice ; Anna Zerr was probably as good a Rosina as could 
be found in Europe; and Castellan lent her full rich voice to the unin- 
teresting Cunigenda—a sort of ditto of the Princess in Robert Le Dia- 
ble. Castellan as an actress is always—Castellan; never the character 
assumed, After the fall of the curtain the grand and venerable figure 
of Spohr again appeared before the curtain, in obedience to a hearty 
summons, and was loudly cheered. Probably I may have more to say 
le ae before Vivian’s return; or, which would be better for you, ie 
will. 

I have only now to add that the orchestra did the most entire justice 
to its presiding chief, whom the Times distinguishes as the ‘ greatest 
conductor on the continent,” and to his work, and the mise en scene 
was as lavish and magnificent as the execution of the music was unex- 
ceptionable Costa, I believe, played the organ——a tribute to his great 
brother artist equally worthy of both. LE Cuat-Huanr. 
—Leader, July 17. 
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Cape or Goon Horpe.—By the arrival of the barque Ocean Iie 
at this port, we have Cape of Good Hope papers to June 14, which is 
sixteen days later The war, according to these accounts, is fast assum- 
ing @ guerilla character, and the appearance in the papers of columns 
of murders and outrages, shows clearly the dreadful condition of the 
colony. We make a few extracts: 

Kine Wituiams Town, May 21.—Matters in general have been 
looking very gloomy of late, and the state of the country is almost as 
bad as at the hottest period of the war. The calling out of the burgher 
force is a gleam of sunshine ; if properly worked it appears to be the 
only mode of subduing the enemy, as they will not show themselves 
now in large bodies. 

Grauam Town, June 1.—A frontier post has arrived this morning, 
by which important intelligence has been received. A letter from 
Whittlesea, dated May 18, states that a large body of the enemy had 
again attacked that place, and carried off all the horses and cattle. 
The great gun had played upon them, but without producing any visi- 
ble effect. 

Fifty one Kaffir women, who acted as spies, had been captured by 
the English, and imprisoned. 

An account is given of the gallant conduct of a colonist, named Il. 
Pedlar. His cattle had been stolen by ten Kaffirs. Pediar armed him- 
self, and accompanied by his servant, started in pursuit. His servant 
soon deserted him Pedlar then rode on alone and found the Kallirs 
divided into two bodies of five each. He attacked one body and wounded 
one of their number, when the others all fled. He then turned to meet 
the second five. A Kaffir met him and both at once took aim, but the 
colonist was the quickest to fire, and shot his antagonist dead.—The 
others then fled, and Pedlar, with his recovered cattle, returned home. 

General Cathcart bas about perfected his plans for a general and 
thorough onslaught upon the enemy.—It is announced that some of the 
best colonists, tired out by the Kaffir wars, are about selling off their 
possessions, and emigrating to Australia.—Boston Traveller. 


TriAv or ANcHoRS or ALL Nations.—Several very important ex- 
periments have recently been made at the Royal Dockyard, Sheerness, 
in order to test the relative merits of the various ‘* Anchors of All Na- 
tions’ nowin use. The investigations have been of a very interesting 
character; and subjoined, is a condensed report of the experimental 
proceedings and results. 

The following gentlemen (representatives of the shipowners of Great 
Britain,) viz: Messrs. Dunbar, Ridley, Lindsay, Drew, and Phillips, 
arrived on Wednesday evening week, at Smithson’s Royal Hotel, Bank's 
Town. Mr. G. Marshall, one of the above committee, was prevented 
attending from unforeseen circumstances. At 9 A. m.. on Thursday 
week the committee present proceeded to the dockyard, where they 
were received by the Admiralty committee, consisting of Captain the 
Hon Montague Stopford, of H.M.S. Waterioo, of 120 guns; Captain 
Superintendent Charles Hope, of H.M. Dockyard, and in command of 
H MS. Monarch, of 84 guns; Uaptain George Rodney Mundy, of Il. 
M.S. London, of 90 guns: Mr. J. Aylen, Master Attendant of H.M. 
Dockyard, Sheerness; and Mr. James Jenkin, of H.M.S. Waterloo, 
these being the officers selected on the part of the Board Admiralty to 
form a jury to decide the merits of the various Anchors of all nations 
now in use Captain the Hon. Montague Stopford was chosen as chalr- 
man; and Mr. F. J. Fegan, R.N., Secretary of the committee. 

The necessary preliminaries having been arranged, the trial on land 
commenced on a portion of the parade ground selected for that purpose 
and prepared as follows:—The ground was dug out 250 feet in length,» 
feet in breadth, and 5 feet deep. The soil, composed of clay and loam, 
was then equally cleared of stones and rubbish of every description, 
and the space filled in with soil of equal properties throughout. During 
the time of this work going on, two fire-engine’s hoses attached to tue 
pipes from the fifty horse power engine, were abundantly played into 
the trench, until the ground was filled in, the surface raising from the 
pitching spot for the anchors on an inclined plane, so that the aes 
arm, and shank, when down to their holding power, were perfectly 
buried in the water, and during the experiments by the two hoses be- 
fore mentioned, with a pressure full on from the 50 horse-power ¢n- 
gine playing into the trench in which they lay in from 14 to 15 inches 
water deep, and from 6 to 8 feet in breadth. For several days ga 
ous to the trial the water was daily turned on, £0 as to consolidate | ‘ 
soil as much as possible, in order that it should resemble the bed 0 
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the river, or in a roadstead or anchorage ground. The owners of the 
anchors expressed themselves highly satisfied with the preparations 
made by the committee for the trial of the anchors on land. 

(We have not room for the description of the sheers, purchases, cap- 
sterns, Xc., employed.) . ' . 

Judging from the results attained by the experiments. it would ap- 
pear that Trotman’s improved Porter’s Anchor possesses fully 25 per 
cent. more holding properties on dry land than any other with which 
it has been tried 


Mr. Trotman feels confident that similar results 
will attend the subsequent trials on the beach and afloat. 





The makers 
of Trotman’s anchors are Wood Brothers, of Liverpool, and Saltney 
Iron Works. 

The second series of experiments will commence on Friday, the 23d 
instant, on the beach off the Garrison Point, when the anchors will he 
placed in two fathoms of water, and hove up the beach.—London Pa- 
per, 17th July. 





MARRIAGES IN HiGH Lire.—On Tuesday the marriage of the Right 
Hon. Henry Labouchere, M.P., with the Lady Mary Howard, daughter 
of the late, and sister of the present, Earl of Carlisle, was solemnised 
at St. Paul’s Church, Knightsbriige, in the presence of a select circle 
of the friends of both families. The service was performed in a very 
impressive manner by the Hon. and Rev. the Dean of Lichfield, uncle 
of the bride. Her Ladyship was given away by the Earl of Carlisle. 
After the religious ceremony had concluded, the parties assembled at 
Lord Carlisle's mansion in Grosvenor place, where a superb déjetiner 
was served to a distinguished party in celebration of the happy event. 
At half. past two o’clock the newly-wedded pair started in a carriage 
and four, with outriders, for Stoke-park, the right hon. gentleman’s 
seat, near Windsor.——On Tuesday was also celebrated, at St. James’s 
Church, the marriagé of the Hon. and Rev. A. Savile, youngest son of 
the Earl and Countess of Mexborough, and the Hon. Lucy Georgiana 
Neville, youngest daughter of Lord and Lady Braybrooke. In the 
afternoon the happy bride and bridegroom left town for Amesbury Ab- 
bey, the seat of Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart., near Salisbury, to pass 
the honeymoon.—-A matrimonial alliance is arranged, and will shortly 
take place between the Lady Hermione St. Maur, eldest daughter of 
Lord and Lady Seymour, and grand-daughter of the Duke of Somerset, 
and Mr. Graham, eldest son of the Right Hon. Sir James Graham.—— 
The warriage of Mr. Grenfell, M.P., and Miss Lascelles, daughter of 
Lady Caroline Lascelles, and the Right Hon. W. 8S. Lascelles, will take 
place on Tuesday next.—London paper 17th July. 





GRAND ENTERTAINMENT ON Boarp H.MS. ‘*‘ Prince REGENT,” 
at Cork.—The inhabitants of Cork, Queenstown, and the surrounding 
districts, have recently been entertained in a manner at once tasteful 
and elegant, and peculiarly adapted for the season ; the scene of festivity 
being the main and quarter-decks of H.M.S. Prince Regent, whose 
ward-room officers were the entertainers, on Monday evening, the 28th 
ult. The amusements commenced with a very creditable display of 
theatricals, got up by the officers of the ship, attended by a very fash- 
ionable assemblage, comprising all the rank and beauty of the ** beau- 
tifulcity.” The officers of the squadron, forts, &c., occupied the quar- 
ter-deck ; the main-deck was filled to overflowing with the ship’s com- 
pany, who, with great gusto, appeared to enjoy the performance. 
Immediately at the close of the farce of ‘* Box and Cox,” the jolly tars 
cleared the deck, and a brilliantly attended ball commenced, which was 
kept up with great spirit till about 3 o’clock in the morning. Refresh- 
ments were laid out in the ward-room and gun-room, and embraced 
every delicacy the season could afford; and nothing could surpass the 
politeness and courtesy of every officer to their delighted guests. Amongst 
the company were Sir W. Hackett, Mayor of Cork, and, his lady ; Col. 
Bodder and family ; Col. Westropp and daughters; Admiral Cory, in 
command of the squadron; Capt. Hutton, Col. Slade, Thos. Tobin, Mr 
Shea, hon, secretary to the National Exhibition, and his lady; Capt 
Graham, H.M.S. Rodney ; Capt. M‘Daughal, H.M.S, La Hague ; Cap- 
tains Quin, Symonds, King, &c. 





Urimiry or Baruinc.—The habitual use of the bath was found so 
beneficial by the Greeks and Romans, and is now in such constant use 
in France and other neighboring countries, enjoying a climate simi- 
lar to our own, thatit is surprising that so few English women, of 
whatever grade, of society, have recourse to bathing, except some, 
perhaps, for a few weeks of the year at the sea-side. The practice 
of bathing is not only to be advocated on the plea of cleanliness, 
and facilitating the removal of secretion from the body, but it has a 
direct sedative influence on the nervous system; it seems to absorb 
that morbid irritability arising from an undue developemnt of the 
mind at the expense of the body, and leaves a feeling of comfor* and 
repose not wholly attributable to the consciousness of being clean.— 
The bath should be used at least every week by those who are at the 
ehange of life, and more frequently by those who suffer much from 
profuse perspiration. The water should be sufficiently warm to im- 
part a grateful sensation, from 94 to 98 degrees, the patient remaining 
in half an hour, and the head can be sponged with cold water if the 
first impression of the bath produce headache.—Dr. Tilt on the health 
of Women. 





Qurery.—Whom did Robinson Crusoe meet on his being cast on the 
desert island ?-A great sweil on the shore, and a /ittle cove running in- 
land.— From the MSS. ef a Maniac. 

Tue Krinpesr or Men.—A Sheriff's officer is a man who never 
leaves another in Distress !—Dunch. 
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Save tle recorded progress of the elections, no news of moment has 
been brought by the Liverpool mail of the 17th inst. ; nor do the re- 
turns yet warrant an exact estimate of the strength of Lord Derby in 
the future Parliament. Trifling Ministerial gains are however already 
admitted, even whilst the result of the County contests is for the most 
part still in abeyance; and that these will considerably swell the Go- 
vernment gains, there seems no reason to doubt. At the same time it 
is quite obvious that a decided majority will maintain the doctrines of 
Free Trade; although it is far less clear that any majority will forth- 
with at the commencement of the session unite in a decided vote of 
want of confidence in the present Administration. And so the course 
that events may take in October next is somewhat obscured to vision ; 
and the most confident prophets are chary of their predictions.—We 
doubt whether even those that are ventured by the relative organs of 
the Government and the Opposition would have much interest in the 
eyes of readers, when the entire list of new members will probably be 
received by the next steamer, and may at least justify anticipations.— 
Of individuals eiected, little need be said. Mr. Macaulay, without 
effort on his part, is brought in at the heal of the poll for Edinburgh 
—an honour rather to be regretted than otherwise, the eloquent his- 
torian being far more at home with the past, than with the present 
age. Sir Robert Inglis and Mr. Gladstone represent Oxford Univer- 
sity. Lord Naas, the Secretary for Ireland, sits for Coleraine. Col. 
Sibthorp will still afford Punch a butt, as M. P. for Lincoln. Mr. 
Walpole, the Home Secretary, is housed for Midhurst, and the much 
and deservedly abused Railway King, George Hudson, is gain the 
chosen one of Sunderland. Sir F. Thesiger, in place of being thrown 
out, as reported, is returned for Stamford. The rest may come forward 
in their places, when the list is complete. Every grade and shade of | 
party-man has found his way to Legislative honours; and if variety of 

opinion can ensure lively debates, we shall have them, sure enough, 
In Ireland, especially at Cork and Belfast, there has been some terrible 
rioting and some loss of life. The bitter strife between Orangemen and 





Roman Catholics has been renewed in all imaginable fury. 
Further accounts trom the seat of war in the Burmese Empire are 


internal state of the invaded territory, and consequently as to the pro- 
bable duration of the campaign. 





From France little or nothing, worth allusion, is reported. Louis 
Napoleon at the latest{dates was about to makea journey to Strasbourg. 
Rumours of discontent in the army are rife; nor is this remarkable 
since the French troops cannot long be blind to their real position, nor 
long submit to enact the contemptible part of police-men. —Abou- Mirza, 
one of the captive Arab chieftains, recently imprisoned at Ham, but 
latterly travelling on parole, has made an unsuccessful attempt at es- 
cape, in the hope of joining his tribe in Algeria, where the natives have 
lately evinced a desire to throw off the yoke of France. This, and a 
demonstration of the unpopularity of General St. Arnaud, the War 
Minister, which occurred in the neighbourhood of Lyons, are the only 
items of note.— Galignani’s Messenger has received its frst warning 
from the Parisian police, in consequence of an article appearing therein, 
without the writer’s signature. 

A tale is abroad, to the effect that the Czar Nicholas of Russia has 
been struck with apoplexy at Berlin. This indeed would be a serious 
event; for it is impossible to say to what extent the preservation of 
peace in Europe depends upon the prolongation of this single life, and 
the continued exercise of the Emperor’s powerful will.—In Northern 
Italy many fresh arrests have been made by the Austrian authorities, 
of persons said to have been compromised by carrying on a correspon- 
dence with Kossuth.—The fate of Mr. Murray is yet undetermined by 
the Papal authorities. 

We are relieved from the necessity of entering again to-day, at any 
length, upon the vexed question of the Fisheries, because we can cite 
from the columns of an American contemporary whose acknowledged 
position gives weight to its remarks, a very tolerable confirmation of 
all that we said a week ago. The calm and sensible summaries of the 
Washington Vational Intelligencer, as copied above, are therefore 
commended to dispassionate readers who will find their convictions 
strengthened on perusing them, and more especially to the irate few, 
whose judgment has been warped by prejudice, or by an undue love 
of excitement. Let them read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest; if 
they can still resist conviction, we have nothing more to say to them 
unless it be that the Fishery difficulties will probably be solved with- 
out their aid, and in spite of their interference. We know very well 
we may be told that as matter of course, we extol the IJntedligencer’s 
views ; but it is satisfactory to add that the publication of these views 
has produced a soothing effect upon the feelings of this community in 
general. Let us trust that it has also toned down the warlike effer- 
vescence of the U. 8. Senators, Messrs. Mason and Cass, who took a 
prominent part in a debate on the matter, on Friday of last week, in 
their Senatorial capacity at Washington. We have no space for their 
speeches ; but as we do not spare our own Lord Johns, and Sir Jameses, 
when they talk nonsense, we may be permitted another smile at the 
happy thought of the American Government ‘negotiating with a fo- 
reign fleet on our coast!” Mr. Mason should at least consult the maps 
in the Congressional Library. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, New- 
foundland, and Prince Edward Island are not yet annexed. As for 
General Cass, the veteran Anglophobist, though he did endorse Mr. 
Mason’s indignation, we are yet glad to find that he agrees with us in 
thinking that Mr. Webster’s pronunciamento threw cold water on his 
countrymen’s pretensions. 

And this brings us to Mr. Webster’s Marshfield oration, delivered at 
his pleasant sea-side farm, on Saturday last, before an admiring crowd 
of his neighbours, his friends, and his tenants. Somewhat different 
was its tenour from that of the proclamation which we noticed last 
week. Through the columns of the Boston Courier, the Secretary of 
State gave the fishermen a warning; by word of mouth at Marshfield, 
he eloquently promised them protection in all their rights—* to use a 
Marblehead phrase, they shall be protected, hook and line, bob and 
sinker.” But Mr. Webster did not define those rights. Hedwelt upon 
the number of men and vessels employed, the large capital invested, 
the nursery for Naval seamen, and such-like popular facts, declaring 
that the fisheries could not justifiably be disturbed, without due notice, 
in the course of their profitable operations. We verily believe that 
were it not for an occasional reminder of the Treaty of 1818, in the 
way of an American vessel seized for itsinfraction, Mr. Webster would 
plead the statute of limitation, and constituting himself judge and jury 
return a verdict in his own favour. Still, it was strange that despite 
these reminders, the orator spoke of uninterrupted usage; just as it 
was strange that he should talk of lack of notice, when from the ar- 
chives at Washington can, without doubt, be drawn repeated intima- 
tions from the U.S. Consuls in the British Provinces as to what was 
brewing for lawless fishers—to say nothing of the distinct notice given 
by the British Minister at Washington, as recorded by the Intelii- 





gencer. 
One word more; we cannot get away from Marshfield without noticing 


Mr. Webster’s needless sneer at the ‘* petty tribunals of the Provinces.” 
He sublimely turns up his nose at the ‘* municipal courts of Canada, and 
Newfoundland, New Brunswick, or Nova Scotia,’ and must have every 
case adjudicated by the Crown of England. To say nothing of the in- 
convenience of towing tiny sloops or schooners across the Atlantic, such 
a scheme would scarcely accord with the measure of justice dealt to 
Englishmen in the United States At this very moment two cases are 
pending one in the North, the other at the South, in which Great 
Britain, cannot deal directly with the Government of the U.S. with 
which alone she treats, but is compelled to abide decisions and contest 
points with subordinate authorities, whose existence she does not offi- 
cially recognise. We allude, of course, to the Extradition case here, 
and to the coloured British seaman imprisoned at Charleston, S.C. In 
each instance, the agent of Great Britain is dodged about between the 
Federal and the State Governments, until it is difficult to know where 
legal power really lies. And yet Mr. Webster sneers at our Provin- 
cial administration of justice ! 

It would lead us too far, were we to notice the reply made by the 
New York Daily Times, to our previous allusion to this subject. 
is bantering and good-tempered ; but in no manner of way alters the 
position of that journal and our own. If it were a hard hit at us or a 
damaging article, we should decidedly make room for it. As it is, we 
prefer making a more serious charge against the Dai/y Times, which 
seems bent upon brewing mischief somewhere. — Its appeal to the war- 
like sympathies of its general readers, we would fain hope, fell upon 
stony ground. Common sense and self interest are good preservatives 
against clap-trap sppeals to arms. But publicly to charge a naval! offi- 
cer with cowardice, and then to remind him that he has an opportunity 
of wiping out the stain, seems to us, under the circumstances, to be 
rather a grave matter. Here are the facts. Capt. Long of the U.S. 
Navy brought Kossuth and his suite from Constantinople to Gibraltar, 
in the U. S. steam-frigate Mississippi. Their disagreement is matter 
of notoriety ; nor is it important whether (as we should say) the Capt. 
properly curbed the insolence of the refugee, or whether (asthe Times 
would say) he failed in the performance of his duty. The same officer, 
in command of the same veseel, is now to be despatched to the disputed 
fishing-grounds; and he is saluted ere he start by a most sarcastic 





given above, at considerable length. Much doubt prevails as to the 


article in the Zimes of Wednesday, the purport of which we have al- 





[t. 


ready hinted. It is the more biting, because it wears an air of plea- 
santry, and in the end assumes that Capt. Long will prove equal to 
any emergency. With the effect that this publication may produce 
upon the private feelings of its subject, we have nothing todo. We 
only desire to censure such a thoughtless article, with reference to ita 
possible results in a national point of view. Less provocation hag 
stung many 4 man to madness; and we scarcely like to think of the 
consequences, if Capt. Long’s bea susceptible temperament. It is well, 
however, to bear in mind that this officer’s sagacity saw at an early 
period through the humbug of his passenger, whilst the creduloug 
Times is still impressed with the perfection of its idol. 


The Extradition case is still undecided; and the efforts of Messrs. 
Greeley, Brady, & Co., duly resulted ina riot and an attempt at rescue. 
This occurred on Monday, when Kaine, the prisoner, was removed 
from the Court to the Tombs, under charge of the U. S. Marshal and 
escorted by two hundred policemen. We cannot find place for the 
particulars; it is enough to say that many broken heads and a few 
arrests ensued, and that, but for the excellent conduct of the police 
force, the U. 8S. Government would have been disgraced by the prison- 
er’s escape. We should not omit to state that the eminent Counsel, 
Mr. Brady, received practical proof that it is much easier to incite 
than to allay an ignorant mob; for he not only told the assembled Court 
of Justice that whoever interfered with the due execution of the laws 
deserved to be put to death, but he kindly volunteered the same infor- 
mation to the Irish multitude, that stood ready to do his first implied 
bidding, without the smallest regard to his second direct exhortation. 
Mr. Greeley, the Apostle of Peace and Temperance, could not join in 
the effort made to quell the storm, being at the time busily occupied at 
Lundy’s Lane in reviving bloody recollections of old battles, and pre- 
senting old soldiers to a mass meeting of electors. We deeply regret 
that he too did not witness the noble display of spirit which he had 
evoked.—The case itself having been transferred from the U. 8. judi- 
cial authorities to those of the State of N.Y., is now sent back to the 
former, and will probably continue for an indefinite period to be bad- 
gered about between the two, and tobe the pet subject for Irish ora- 
tory, and electioneering mancuvres. 

We could almost rejoice at the escape of the “‘ unfortunate man,” ag 
he is quaintly enough called. It would be such a quiz upon the whole 
course of Irish politics here, that the fellow who was certainly de- 
nounced by his ?riest and who is probably a murderer, should become 
a leader amongst his countrymen. Mr. Meagher is too modest and 
sensible. Thomas Kaine is the proper hero. Death-denouncing Mr. 
Brady, pray bring him before the people! 





Ancther horrible calamity occurred on the Hudson River, near Yon- 
kers, on Wednesday afternoon. The steamer Henry Clay, bound 
downwards from Albany, took fire, burst into a flame, and was run 
ashore in the most bungling manner. The bow grounded in shallow 
water, the after body was afloat in deep water, and the roaring flames 
Cut off all communication betweeen the two. The terrific consequen- 
ces may be imagined. To be drowned or burnt—what an alternative 
for helpless women and children, and even for men who were not swim- 
mers! Such catastrophes have been often described; we spare our 
readers the sickening details. The loss of life was estimated yesterday 
at from seventy-five to a hundred persons, and amongst the names of 
the victims we find those of Mr. Downing, the eminent Horticulturist 
of Newburgh—the Hon. Stephen Allen, an old, and much esteemed 
citizen of New York—the wife and daughter of Professor Bailey, of 
West Point,—-and a sister of Nathaniel Hawthorne. There must be 
fearful suspense in many families, for no list of those on board is in 
existence. 

And this was no accident. There is not a shadow of pretence for so 
calling it. The Henry Clay had been racing throughout the day with 
arival boat She was overpowered with steam; her furnaces were 
heated to such intensity, that the very decks were barely passable, 
long before she was wilfully hurried to destruction; reckless contact 
with the opposition steamer had produced alarm on board; an intoler- 
able sense of danger prevailed; remonstrances were tried, but Captain 
and Pilot were deaf to them; they would win the race, and win it 
they did. What have they gained *—the execrations of an outraged 
public. 

So scandalous and flagrant are the circumstances of this case, that 
more than usual indignation is felt, and there is loud talk of prosecu- 
tion and punishment. We sincerely wish we could rely upon this tem- 
porary excitement. It will in all probability die away fruitlessly.— 
The Henry Clay will be considered an unfortunate boat; she will be 
replaced by one longer, or broader, or handsomer ; the racing will go 
on; the public will take part with their favourites; and so it will be 
to the end of the chapter. The cause lies in the genius of the country. 
The indignation is skin-deep. Beneath it lies a secret sympathy with 
the men who are bound to go ahead at all hazards; and how effectually, 
though noiselessly this works, it were needless to tell. You may scarce- 
ly like to own it, even to yourself; but it lies there within you never- 
theless —There is only one mode in which a counteracting principle 
may be brought to bear upon this audacious trifling with life. Don’t 
try after vain criminal indictments. Let some of the sufferers sue for 
damages. ecenaamad 

We have torecord the death of Mr. Waring, H. B. M. Consul at 
Norfolk, Virginia ; and also that of Mr. Gratton, H. B. M. Vice Coun- 
sul at Hayti. The latter had been but one month at his post, and 
quickly followed to the grave a wife and infant child. 





A correspondent, under the signature of THEoporeE, writes to expose 
the pitiful motives of those journalists who have endeavoured to get up 
a war-cry, about the fisheries. We have room for only one of his pa- 


ragraphs. 

It will turn out, after all, that Great Britain has observed the ordinary usages 
in cases of trespass among nations—that so far from overstraining or strictly inter- 
pre ing treaties, she is merely seeking to prevent their becoming a dead letter. 
All is fish that comes to Brother Jonathan’s net, and that is quite fair ; but if Bra. 
ther Jonathan will persist in taking fish out of the nets of Nova Scotians, he can- 
not reasonably expect of them the usual bland terms, “ Very pleasant and 
sweet art thou to me, my Brother Jonathan.” 

—E—— 


GLEANINGS. 


The want of rain is sensibly felt; and economy in the use of Croton 
water is preached generally, but not enforced. Meantime some persons 
are advocating the establishment of an hydraulic system, by means of 
which the city may be copiously watered and the baths filled with salt- 
water.——Mr. Brace, the author, states that in Hungary the ladies 
wear, as the superstitious do amulets, pieces of broomsticks with which 
it is believed the London brewers belaboured Haynau !—Miss Bremer’s 
‘Homes of the New World” will be published in the autumn, by 
Messrs Virtue.—At a period during the brief existence of the French 
Republic of 1848, (says a French writer) M. Thiers asked for an inter- 
view with M. de Lamartine, who granted it. It took place under the 
trees in the garden of the Palais Bourbon. The conversation, which 
was a long one, did not terminate as M. Thiers would have wished. 
‘© [t is impossible,” said he, at last, when about to withdraw, “ that 
we should not come to some understanding. One day or other we shall 
meet again.” ‘* Yes,” repliel M. de Lamartine, ‘* we shall meet again, 
but only to oppose each other; for you, M Thiers, are revolutionary 
and not liberal; and [ am liberal and not revolutionary.” M. de La- 





martine was right; M. Thiers is revolutionary and not liberal. ——Mr. 
—— 
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Albert Smith has been wonderously successful with his ‘* Ascent of 
Mont Blanc.” His exhibition was recently attended by Prince Albert 
with two of his little boys ——M Victor Hugo, it is reported, has 
contracted with the firm of Dulau & Co., of London, for the publication 
of a work to be entitled “Napoléon le Petit.”——As a proof of the 
effect of the late Queen’s Proclamation against Roman Catholics parad- 
ing the streets in their canonicals, it is mentioned that Mr. Sheriff Swift 
dispensed with the attendance of his father confessor, Dr. 0’Con- 
nor, on the occasion of his accompanying the Lord Mayor in procession 
to the Courts of Conservancy at Stratford, Blackwall, and Greenwich ! 
This Romish priest, on most previous public occasions, accompanied 
Sheriff Swift in full priestly attire ——Lord Wharncliffe, who was in 
Boston on the 4th inst., replied very neatly to the invitation of the 
Committee for celebrating the national festival. He said that he could 
fully appreciate the demonstration, but could not becomingly take 
rt therein —William Howitt has left, or is about to leave England 
r Australia for a few months, to visit the “‘ diggings,” to place there 
two of his sons, perhaps under the charge of his brother, who ranks 
among the highest physicians of the colony, and, we take for granted, 
on his return, to publish a book.——Fanny Ellsler has married a Dr. 
Hahn; with the stipulation, however, that she shall retain her maiden 
name.——The Duke and Duchess of Montpensier, who have been on & 
visit to England, were about to leave Plymouth for Corunna, at the 
last dates, in a splendid Spanish steam-frigate, sent over from Cadiz 
expressly for their convenience——Here is a recipe to get rid of an old 
acquaintance, whose society you do not like :—If he is poor lend him 
some money ; if he is rich, ask him to lend you some. Both means are 
certain.——The Emperor of Russia’s steam yacht 4/exandrian arrived 
at St. Petersburgh on the 12th ult., after a rapid voyage of five days 
and four hours, although she encountered a heavy gale in the Gulf of 
Finland, and was under the necessity of taking shelter for several 
hours under the Island of Hoghland. Taking into consideration that 
the distance from Blackwall to St. Petersburgh is upwards of 1,700 
miles, her average performance has been upwards of 134 miles, per 
hour. The steamer is British built.—Sheridan, when paying 4 visit 
in the a was once bored by an elderly twaddler, who insisted on 
his escorting her for a promenade. He escaped her by maintaining that 
the weather was too bad to go out, and when she caught him 
returning from a walk, and accused him of inconsistency, “ It 
cleared up,” he said, “enough for one, but not for two.” 
The celebrated colossal statue of the ‘* Amazon,” by Professor Kiss 
of Berlin, has arrived in this city.——Several valuable contributions 
to the Great Exhibition of New York, organised for next year, are said 
to have been promised. Amongst them are the model of Liverpool re- 
cently constructed for the Crystal Palace, one of Monti’s celebrated 
veiled figures, and a collection of Gobelin Tapestry and Sevres porce- 
lain. The latter is to be sent hither by the French Government.— 
The Princess of Prussia, on the occasion of the launch of a steamer at 
Coblentz, called after herself, is said to have made a very sensible 
_— in public, par exception, good ; but Fate avert from us any set- 
ng of the mode in that direction.——Fifty-three converts and about 
fifteen hundred nuns, in England, testify to the strange prevalence of 
Roman Catholic infatuation in a land that rightly lays claim to inde- 
ndence and common sense.——Intense heat has latterly been preva- 
ent in England and onthe Continent. In the former, the number 
of deaths by coup de soleil is unprecedented ——A magnificent line of 
steamers to ply between an English port and Calcutta direct, is amongst 
late announcements. These vessels in size and form are intended to 
surpass any yet built.——The engineer in chief who was conductin 
the railway train by which the life of the Emperor Nicholas was slsodl 
in great danger, on his return from Berlin to Warsaw, had been con- 
demned to Siberia, but has been commuted to a few days’ imprisoment. 
—Father Ignatius (late Lord Spencer) is collecting subscriptions in 
Vienna for the erection of a Jesuit monastery in the neighbourhood of 
London.—A very characteristic letter from Lt.-Gen. Sir W. Napier 
(the military historian) was recently addressed to the Editor of the 
Times. It refers to current criticisms on Sir William’s account of the 
dealings with the Ameers of Scinde, published in his late work on his 
brother’s Administration of the affairs of that part of India. The let- 
ter runs: Sir—Insolence and falsehood are becoming characteristics of 
anonymous assailants. Who is **‘ Dry Leaves from Egypt ?’——Lieut. 
Christian, of the 31st, now at Clare Castle, has completed the arduous 
task of walking forty miles in ten hours. The gallant pedestrian had 
thirty-six minutes to spare.——The Rev. J. E. Gladstone, after a pro- 
tracted contest with the yn of London, in which he rejected the re- 
ceived rules of Episcopal jurisdiction over the clergy, has seceded from 
from the church of England. On the other hand, the Rev. Peter Per- 
cival, late of Ceylon, has resigned his connexion with the Wesleyan 
q r a quarter of a century spent in the mission field, and has 
received holy orders from the Bis op of London.——A forest-keeper 
named Loustan, residing in the forest of the Pyrennees, known by the 
name of the Mountain of Bielle, has just killed his 20th bear. Having 
tracked out an old bear and its cub, he killed them both by two shots 
from his double-barrelled gun. The sub-prefect of Oleron some time 
back presented him with a medal of bonour for the benefit which he 
conferred on the country by destroying so many dangerous animals. 
—A New York Shipwright has recently made his appearance at 
Cowes, in the Isle of Wight. offering to build a yacht guaranteed to 
beat the merica.—The number of dogs in Constantinople was so 
great a short time ago that three thousand were conveyed to an isle of 
the ae. with provisions sufficient to last three days. On the 
fourth day the Imans ascended the minarets, and exhorted them to 
patience and resignation.——The Gateshead Observer says that the 
two railway companies, the York and Berwick and Leeds Northern, 
have been striving, like rival singers who could go the lowest. A 
director of one of the lines of road, stepping into a booking-office of 
the other, where he believed himself unknown, accosted the clerk, 
saying to him, ‘‘ What is your fare to Leeds ?” Slily smiling, the clerk 
(who pierced his incog.) blandly ay od We follow you, sir—whatever 
you charge, our fare is sixpence less.” ——The Duchess of Gloucester 
recently honoured Miss Hicks with her company at an evening party 
Mrs. Hicks is the only mpage grand-daughter of Lady Charlotte 
Finch, who was governess to the fifteen children of George III. Her 
Royal Highness is now the sole surviver of these children——With 
reference to emigration from Liverpool, we read that the Government 
returns show that the number of persons sent to the United States 
during the past month was 20,847, a falling off, as compared with the 
month of June, of upwards of 6000. They were principally Irish of 
the humbler classes. 
without abatement. The Government dépét at Birkenhead is contin- 
ually full of emigrants, principally from the Highlands of Scotland —— 
It will be recollected chat a very disgraceful occurrence took place at 
the “Derby” last year, in which two cavalry officers were concerned. 
It was brought before our criminal courts under the title of the * Egg- 
throwing case.” It appears that a compromise has at length taken 
place, by the offending parties consenting to pay a considerable sum of 
money to comepe the punishment which was Roneing over them.——It 
is anticipated that a larger number of election petitions will be presented 
in the forthcoming session than for many years, and doubtless many 
seats will be exchanged. It is rumoured that an eminent Queen’s 
Counsel has already received twenty-five retainers ——A lady well 
known in fashionable life always accests a stranger with—* I think I 
have seen you somewhere !” which often leads to a clue for her finding 
out the history of the party. One evening she played off the same 
game ona gentleman, who replied—* Most likely, for I sometimes go 
there ”»——Mr. J. D. H. Browne has published, in the London Times, 
an account of another ascent of Mount Blanc, accomplished by him and 
Mr. Alfred Goodall, of the Engineers.——Arrangements have been 
made for the formation of a bishopric in the Mauritius, which is at 
gy under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Bishop of London. 
he Society for the ————- of the Gospel in Foreign Parts has 
contributed £3000 towards the endowment of the new see.——The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a letter from Edinburgh, dated July 14: 
One of the incidents of the election contest was the appearance of 
Professor Wilson, who is much disabled by palsy of his lower limbs, to 
= for Macaulay. He had come in from his brother’s place, eight 
miles distant, and had not been seen in public since his attack till this 


— brought him out. His sympathies with genius are as strong as 


Appotutments. 


July 16.—The names of the sixteen Peers elected and chosen 


Crown-OrrFice, 
to sit and vote in the House o 


be holden at Westminster: f Peers on the part of Scotland in the Parliament to 


i he 20th day of August, now next ensuing, viz. :—The 
Marquis of paseniee, the Earl of Morton, the Earl of Home. the Barl of Strath. 
more, the Earl of Airlie, the Earl of Leven and Melville, the Earl of Selkirk, the 
zarl of Orkney, the Earl of Seafield, the Lord Saltoun, the Lord Gray, the Lord 
nclair, the Lord Elphinstone, the Lord Blantyre, the Lord Colville of Culross, 
the Lord Polwarth.—The Queen hes been pleased to appoint Capt. the Hor, 


Mortimer Sackville-West to be one of the Grooms in Waiting in Ordinary to her 
Majesty, iu room of Capt. the Hon. Joseph Denman, R. N., resigned. 


Arup. 


War Orrice, July 9.—2d Regt of Life Gds; H W Lee-Jorton, gent, to be 
Cor and Sub Lt b-p, v Lyon, pro. 2d Drag Gds; J De Heley Chadwick, gent, to 
be Corb-p. 3d Drag Gds; A Neave, gent, to be Cor b-p, v Winterbottom, pro. 
7th Drag Gds; P Whithington, gent, to be Cor b-p, v Nunn, pro. 4th Lt Drags ; 
RN G Booth, gent, to be Cor b p. v Weir, ap to 6th Drags. 7th Lt Drags; Ww 
H Seymour, gent, to be Cor b-p, v Jde V T W Fiennes, pro. 9th Lt Drags; A 
S Jones, gent, to be Cor b-p, v Steward, pro. 19th Lt Drags; D R Gill, gent, to 
be Cor b-p, v Baker, app to 12th Lt Drags. 16th Lt Drags; J C Hart, gent, to be 
Corb p, v Watson, ap to17th Lt Drags. (7th Lt Drags; H L Payne, gent, to be 
Corb p; Sir GH Leith, Bart, tobe Cor b-p, v Cator, ret. 1st Gren Regt of Ft 
Gds; C H Turner, gent, to be Ens and Lt, , p, ¥ Morant, pro. Ist Ft; HJ Fane, 
gent, to be Ens, b p, v Smart, pro ; Gent Cadet Coney, from R Mil Coll, to be Ens 
wp, v Fane, apto 54th Ft. 4th Ft; Capt Parlby, from h p Unatt, tu be Capt, v 
M‘Andrew, who ex; Lt Thomson to be Capt b-p, v Parlby, who ret; Ens and 
Adjt Knott to be Lt, b-p, v Thomson ; Ens Roberts to be Lt w p; C Eccles, gent, 
to be Ens, b p; J P B Forster, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Butler, proin 7th Ft. 6th 
Ft; Ens Unwin to be Lt, b-p, v King, who ret ; JLO Mansergh, gent, to be Ens, 
b-p, v Grogan, pro. 7th Ft; Lt Vernor tobe Capt, b-p, v the Hon; W L. Paken- 
ham, pro to an Unatt Majority, b p; Ens Butler, from 4th Ft, to be Lt, b-p, v Ver- 
ner, pro. 9h Ft; AG. Douglas, gent,to be Ens, b p,v Thursby, pro. 25th Ft; 
L M Fraser, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Cox, pro, 27th Ft; W H. Davis, gent, to be 
Ens, b-p, v Chester, pro, 34th Ft; Lt J Robinson to be Capt, b-p, v Agnew, who 
ret; Ens W H Twemlow to be Lt, b-p, v Robinson; T H Saunders, gent, to be 
Ens, b-p, v Twemlow, 37th Ft; J D Collum, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Halyburton, 
who ret. 38th Ft; Lt and Adjt Holden, to be Capt, w p, v Brvt-Majr Irvine, who 
reton f-p; Ens Edwards to be Lt, w-p, v Holden; gent Cadet Quicke, from Rl 
Mil Coll to be Ens, w-p, v Edwards ; Lt Beswick tobe Adjt, v Holden, pro. 40th 
Ft; A F Fitzsimons, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Clark, pro; P G Hewett, gent, to be 
Ens, b p,v Hall,pro, 41st Ft; E Every, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Bligh, pro. 44th 
Ft; Ens Baker to be Lt, b-p, vWhite, who ret. 50th Ft; WT Hickman, gent, to 
be ——- v Mangles, pro. 51st Ft; Lt Singleton to be Capt w-p,v Blundell, dec ; 
Ens Trydell to be Lt w p, v Singleton; Ens C 8 Nott to be Lt wp, v Bateman, 
decd; Ens A P Kerr, from 1st W I Regt, to be Ens, b-p, vice Armstrong, killed 
inaction; gent Cadet De Anyers Willis, from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens w-p, v Try- 
dell ; gent Cadet J Clarke, from Rl Mil Coll, to be Ens w-p, v Nott, pro. 54th 
Ft; Lt Thomson to be Capt b p, v Cane, whoret; Ens Faue, from Ist Ft, to be 
Ens, v eh} app Qtmr. 58th Ft; Lt H C Balneavis to be Adjt, v Cooper, pro. 
59th Ft; I B Bomfort, gent, to be Ens, b-p,v Tom, pro. 66th Ft; F H I Day, 
gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Firth, pro; Assist Staff-Sur. Mandeville to be Assist-Sur. 
v Turnbull, app to 98th Ft. 67th,yFt; J L Herrick, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Colney, 
pro. 72d Ft; A S Cameron, gent, to be Ens, b p, v Stewart, pro. 79th Ft; ¥ 
C Turner, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Brown, who ret. 88th Ft; E D Radcliffe, gent, 
to be Ens, b-p, v Riley, pro, 93d Ft; W S Ewart, gent, to be Ens b-p, v Turner. 
96th Ft; Brvt-Maj E Hill to be Maj, b-p, v Bush, who ret; Lt Wiimot to be 
Capt. b p, v Hill; Ens Warburton to be Lt. b-p, v Wilmot; A M Moller, gent, 
to be Ens b-p, v Warburton, pro. 98th Ft; Assist Sur. Turnbull, from 66th Ft, 
to be Assist-Sur. v)3rowne, app to Staff.—1s: W I Regt; © G Anderson, gent, to 
be Ens b-p, v Cave, pro, 2d W I Regt; H K J Waldron, gent, to be Eos, w-p, 
v Rumley, pro. 

Hospital Staff—Aseist-Sur. J C Browne, from 98th Ft, to be Assist-Sur. to the 
Forces, v Mandeville, ap to 66th Ft. 

Unattached—Capt Hon. W I, Pakenham, from 7th Ft, to be Maj, b p. 

Brevet--Capt G Parlby,« ! 4th Ft. to be Maj in the Army ; Brvt-Maj Parlby, 
4th Ft, to be Lt.-Col. in the Army; Mr. J. Reid, formerly of the 45th Ft, Staff 
Officer of Pensioners in Van Diemen’s Land, to have the local and temporary 
rank of Capt in that colony while so employed. 


Memorandum—Brvt-Col. Johnson, upon h-p 10th Foot, has been permitted to 
retire from the Army by the sale of a Majority, he being about to become a sett- 
ler in Canada. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, July 9.—Royal Regt of Artillery ; Sec Lt Collington 
to be First Lt, v Leathes, resigned. 


OFFICER OF ORDNANCE, July 12.—RI Regt of Artillery; First Lt Barnett to 
be Sec Capt, v Lock, resigned; Sec Lt Brown to be First Lt, v Barnett; First 
Lt Anson to be Sec Cap, v Standish, resigned ; Sec Lt Prosser to be First Lr, v 
Anson. 


War Orrice, July 16.—2d Regt of Ft; Lt Mathias to be Capt, w-p, v Lecky 
decd; Ens Stack tobe Lt, w-p, v Mathias ; Col-Sergt Mackie to be Ens, w-p, v 
Stack. 3d Ft; Maj Paterson, from 94th Ft, tobe Maj, v Cameron, whoex; Ens 
Morrison to be Lt, b-p, v Rooke, whoret. 4th Ft; Lt Gamble tobe Capt, v Brvt 
Maj Kennedy, who ret; Ens Robinsonto be Lt, bp,v Gamble. 8th Ft; Ens 
Metge, from 16th Ft, to be Ens, v M‘Pherson, decd. 14th Ft; Lt Macdonald to 
be Capt, b-p, v Prothero, who ret; Ens Wilson to be Lt, b-p, v Macdonald; Lt 
Strode to be Adjt, v Macdonald. 15th Ft; Ens Christie to be Lt, b-p, v Manders, 
whoret. 16th Ft; Ser-Maj Cooper to be Ens, w-p, v Metge, app to 8th Ft, 28th 
Ft; Maj Adams to be Lt-Col b-p, v Messiter, who ret ; Capt Fraser to be Maj b-p, 
v Adams ; Lt Thompson to be Capt, b-p, v Fraser ; Ens Hackett tobe Lt, b-p, v 
Thompson, 44th Ft; Ens and Adjt Colpoys to have the rank of Lt. 63d Ft; 
Qtmr Serg Ingram to be Qtmr, v Joyce, who ret uponh-p. 7ist Ft; Sir R New- 
man, Bart. to be Capt, b-p, v Colvill, who ret ; Ens Watson to be Lt, b-p, v New- 
man. 87th Ft; Sec Lt Gee to be First Lt, b-p, v Walshe, who ret. 94th Ft; 
Maj Cameron, from 3d Ft, to be Maj, v Paterson, who ex. 97th Ft; Lt Vicars to 





The emigration to Australia continues to flow on’ 


be Adjt, v Jones, who resigns the Adjtcy only. 3d W I Regt; Ens Hawtayne to 
be Lt, bp, v Jones, whose retirement from the service was announced in the 
Gazette of June 25. 

Hospital Staff-—Assist-Staff Surg Kelaart, M D, to be Staff-Surg of Sec Class, 
v Wood, decd; Assist-Surg King from 42d Ft, tobe Assist-Surg to the Forces, v 
Kelaart, pro on the Staff. 

Erratum in the Gazeite of the 9th July, 1852.——54th Regt of Ft; For Lt Thom- 
son to be Capt, b-p, v “ Cane,”’ who ret, read ‘‘ Cave,” who ret. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, July 15.—RI Regt of Artillery ; Sec Lt Strangways 
to be Firt Lt, v Middleton, resigned. 


Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Capt William J Hope Johnstone, from the Albion, 90, to be 
Superintendent of Haslar Hospital; Capt Stephen Lushiagton to command the 
Albion -—Commanders, James Dirom, promoted from First Lieutenant of the 
Albion, to the Meander, 44, commissioned by Capt Talbot for service on the 
Cape of Good Hope station; John Johnstone, to the Megera, vice Barlow; G R 
Woldridge to command the Jnflexible, 6, steam-sloop, at Portsmouth.—Lieuts., 
Iltid Nichol to the Excellent ; F GC Paget, and G D Broad, to the Megera; C 
J P Glinn, Robert Deane, Henry P Bance, to the Meander; H Hathorn to the 
Vulcan.—Pursers, John Barrett to the Jn flexible steam sloop, at Portsmouth, W 
Morgan to the Meander.—Surgeons, J Andrews to the Meander; T R Pickthorn 
to the Spartan.—Chaplains, Rev Thomas E Meredith, to the Queen; Rev W 
Whitmarsh, to the Sans Pareil; Rev J P Oliver to the Spartan.—PRoMoTION. 
Assist-Surg E-D’ Auvergne to be Surg. 

H. M. iron steamer Sackall, Lieut-Comm. N. B. Bedingfield, has arrived at 
Plymouth from the coast of Africa. The Jackall has been onthe coast of Africa 
two years under her present commander, and has been constantly employed in the 
various rivers in the Bights of Benin and Biafra, with H. M. Consul, Mr. John 
Beecroft. From the nature of her employment, she lost during her ocmmission 
four officers and ten men. She left Ascension on the 13th of May. On her pas- 
sage across a serious leak was discovered, under the starboard condenser; how- 
ever, by working with two wing boilers at 5lb. pressure (the middle boilers being 
worn out and past repair), she succeeded in steaming to Sierra Leone by the 21si 
of May. On examining the leak in harbour, a large jelly fish was discovered 
protruding through the hole, and partially stopping the leak; to stop it efiectually 
it became necessary to cut away the fish piece meal from inboard. When this 
was accomplished, the rush of water was so great that, although the steam-pumps 
were kept working, it was found necessary torunthe Jackallon shore. She was 
detained nine days to repair, and then proceeded on her homeward voyage. 

The Vulcan, iron screw steam troop-ship, Commander Edward P B Von Donop, 
is ordered round from Portsmouth to Cork to embark the 40th Regiment of Foot for 
conveyance to Australia, The 40h Regiment, on arrival at Australia, will proceed 
to do duty at the gold fields for the protection of life and property. Orders have 
also been sent out to China for the 59th Foot, previously placed under orders to 
proceed to Australia, toremain for the present in China, and forthe 15th Foot, at 
present at Ceylon, to remain at Ceylon, instead of proceeding to China to relieve 
the 59th Regiment, as formerly intended. 


Royrat MARINES.—Gentn. Cadets W. Pitman and H. L. Harrison to be Sec. 


Lieuts, “nee 
Obituary. 


Sir George Henry Smyth, Bert., of Berecburch-hall, Colchester, and formerly 
for many years M. P, for that borough.— At Toledo, Ohio, on Tuesday last, the 
Hon. Lewis H. Sandford, ore of the Associate Justices of the Superior Court. 
The New York Bar, of which Judge Sandford was one of the most distinguished 
ornaments, has sustained a heavy loss in his death.—At New-place, St. John’s. 
wood, in his 80th year, Sir Frederick Beilby Watson, K.C. H., formerly Master 
of the Household to their Majesties George 1V., William 1V., and her present 
Majesty.— At Oxford, Capt. T. L. Robins, R. N., Gov. of Oxford Castle aged 64. 
— Prince Jerome Odescalchi died at Rome on the 30th ult., aged 65.—Gen. Hon. 
Baber Meade, son of the first Earl Clanwilliam.—Lieut.-Col. Pipon, K.H., aged 
60 years. 


PAusic. 


This is an age of steam, speed, and progress, but it is one which has produced 
many absurdities ; even such as mock auctions, woolly horses, and universal me- 
dicines, It is moreover an age of decided impatience ; and if we no longer hear 
the enquiry for royal roads to learning, at least railroads are sought for to every- 
thing, as well in solutions to the most profound questions of science and philoso- 
phy, as in matters pertaining to mere physical existence. Hence we find that 
everything, which promises to obviate the necessity for thought and the burden of 
protracted study, is greedily caught at end quickly adopted by the thought-hating 





'massere In fact do not systems become popular almost in the ratio in which they 





incline to the supposition that we are very much more intelligent than our fore, 
fathers—and that, in short, the latter were very little better than great simpletons ? 
What we have gained or what we have lost thereby, will be matter for the dec: 

sion of future ages; but it certainly seems that whereas our ancestors were “4 
doubt too slow in some things, in many we are decidedly too fast. We shall find 

considerable evidence for this conclusion, in the contemplation of some remark:. 

ble popular delusions, as regards the theory and practice of music ; and one of 
the most singular and widely extended of these delusions we shall now introduce 

to the notice of our readers, endeavouring thereupon to make a few profitable 

comments. And before we go further, we wish to say that it is our intention scry. 

pulously to avoid all critical remark upon the congregational singing, the choirs, 

or the institutions for musical instruction, in this city; except where it is needed 

for particular illustration. We feel that generally they do not challenge criticism, 

nor require it; and that it is sufficient for us to enlarge upon certain truths, with. 

out unnecessarily hurting the interests or jostling with the prejudices of other 

parties. We might, if we chose, find plenty of opportunity both for praise and 

reproof; but we consider it more desirable on the whole to waive subjects which 

tend only to the excitement of personal feeling. And also, though we own not to 

overmuch delicacy where the matter of dollars and cents obtrudes itself in the way 

of the advancement ef science and the public benefit, we do not consider it right 
to visit the faults of a generation upon individuals. One general remark only we 

will venture on now, which is, that though we bave seen abundant evidence of 
natural talent, and some of undoubted skill and good taste, we have met but little 

worthy of the name of science. But science we shall see is not to be derived from 
a few crude and imperfect principles; nor is it the growth of a year or two of su. 

perficial instruction. 

When Hullah (whose books embody all that was considered previously as ele. 
mentary in vocal instruction, together with some novelties of his own) in conjune. 
tion with Wilhem first set forward in England his system of singing fur the million, 
it was supposed by most to be so perfect, that all the treasures locked up in the 
works of the great masters were suddenly going to be thrown open to the public, 
It was deemed that through the aid of this grand discovery the land was about to 
become vocal from one end to the other; and that from Handel downwards, it 
would be as common to hear all the grand musical works of art as it had been pre- 
viously to hear music-grinding in the streets, or even the ceaseless cry of “ oysters!’, 
or “old clo’!’’ Hundreds, nay thousands of teachers rushed to the work of in, 
struction; and tens of thousands of pupils commenced to baw] do, re, mi, fa, sol, 
in masses varying from fifty to five hundred and upwards. Everybody invited, 
urged, even dragged everybody toa singing school, No matter that your voice was 
like the croak of any old raven, or as sharp as file passing over the edge of a saw; 
no matter if you had struggled for fifty years in vain to get round a single tune, and 
had passed into the hoary conviction that whatever other ability you might take 
credit for, you had not a particle of music in your composition; it was useless to 
refuse. “Sing you must, because sing you could; you had a voice ; that was all 
that was wanted, and it was ashame to neglect the noble gift that was in you.”’— 
Hallah opened his hand, placed the note on or between the fingers, erected his un- 
couth looking ladders (see diagrams in commencement of his work) and announced 
to all the world thatthe gamut was “ like the steps of stairs,’ and that they might 
climb, who would! He might as well have likened the gamut to the tower of Be- 
lus; or have chosen acloser and more homely illustration in the row of buttons on 
hiscoat. But forthwith multitudes began the ascent: these stairs were to lead to 
the very Parnassus of music ; and up they rushed. Pupils were gathered of all 
ages, from the child of six years old, tu the bald headed sexagenarian; and we 
doubt not but that instances could be found, where individuals of the mellow age 
of fourscore joined with their tremulous voices in the so/feggio.—Such was the 
faith in Hullah’s nostrums ; and so great was the impulse given by the universal 
desire of learning to sing, in the belief that it might be a universal attainment. 
Even in an age when greater and more serious humbugs pass away and are so 
speedily forgotten, there are many whose recollection will enable them to bear us 
out in this unexaggerated picture of the progress of the Hullah system. Learned 
and sound musicians gazed, bewildered and amazed at the extraordinary appari- 
tion of the monster singing classes which started up in all directions ; and those 
possessed of a delicate auditory apparatus fled the vicinity of the places, whence 
issued the odious and distressing manifestations of these manufactories of vocalist’. 
We have, ourselves, recollections of headaches of the worst kind engendered from 
the vain endeavour to discover some evidence of the great advances which were 
about to be made in music by the masses, in sundry of these places ; having patiene 
ly endured a two hours’ torture in listening to grand public demonstrations, where 
some five or six hundred voices of every quality and pitch were led by some 
mountebank wand up and down Hullah’s “ stairs’’—two thirds being perhaps 
somewhat near the mark, a sixth shockingly out of tune, and the remainder being 
no where at all, often growling on one note, all the time. What has eurprised us 
most was the respectability of the parties thus imposed upon ; but we were not 
long in arriving at the conclusion in our own mind, which has since been amply 
verified by the result. 

And what has that .esult been? Where have all the expectations ended, which 
were raised by this ignis fatwus, which paled for the time the light of all ideas 
established by experience, as to the necessary amount of labour and study re- 
quired to make asinger? Why, in the fact that the only real gainers were the 
gentry who abandoned their clerkships, or threw aside the birch rod, in order to 
wield the baton and avail themselves of the popular infatuation. In many cases 
they must have profited handsomely We have evidence that individuals, whose 
legitimate occupations were what we have described, did actually in plenty of in- 
stances assume to be singing masters, upon the strength of being “ pupils of Hul- 
lah.” We have heard some such do-re-mi ing it, who could scarce give the 
proper sound to any one of the vowels, nor sing the scale itself with anything like 
accuracy. But, although we still hear some occasional mention of “ Mr. Hullab’s 
upper singing classes” under his own immediate guidance, we believe that the 
great bulk of those who received whatis called the elementary course ave, if any- 
thing, worse off than before : more in the dark as to what real music is; and what 
is worse, afflicted with a pernicious conceit that they have learned a great deal, 
and undergone a valuable course of instruction. The great choral school which 
was expected to arise from the propagation of the system, in which England should 
outrival Germany was never created ; and in general the whole affair ended in 
smoke. We do not even think that it is overstretching the mark, to compare the 
progress of the new ideas (for though old ia theory, they were certainly new in the 
importance thus suddenly attached to them) to a desolating plague, or to an army 
of locusts, which eat up whatever little music had been in previous existence. 
Wherever these roaring classes made their appearance, all that was learned by 
nature’s assistance, though long confirmed by time in the good opinion of those 
who had any taste for the science of sweet sounds, was Ail at once smitten from its 
propriety. The mellow voice of the old percentor or clerk, who had long raised @ 
sweet and really musical strair, hecame suddenly dumb, to make way for some 
jackanapes who had climbed the “ ladder’ and learned the “signs manual.” In 
short, natural music fled before thems But what Nature te aches should never be 
despised, for she will often finish wel!, even where art has laid a very imjer‘ect 
foundation ; and more especially it should not be despised for systems full of errors 
and weaxneesee, which Nature herself only can correct, and which Hullib’s and 
all others of the sortare. It was said by some, at the time the Hullah system wae 
most the rage, who were etherwise well aware of its absurdity: “ well, if ia dees 
nothing else, at all events it may bring cut the voice.” Yes, vox et preterea nihil j 
a blatant emission of breath forced into sound by the compressed thorax; without 
soul, music, or understanding. And what has this to do with the cultivation of 
those perceptions, which enable us to distinguish that which is musical, from that 
which is not? Is it by thus violently assaulting the subject, and under maenene 
ment of being joined in with a host of voices each straining which shail distinguish 
itself above the rest, that Nature will reveal her secret principles ? And is it at 
that ideas, vague and wandering in the mind at first, are reduced to order, “ei 
ome our own possession through our appreciation of their beauty anc perfec 


shell, or a piece of mason- 
ideas to 


bec 
tion? We might as well assert that the falling ofa 


work struck by a heavy shot, would have suggested the same train of ae 
Newton, which arose from his observing an apple fall upon the ground, io the 

ijIness of night when no breath was stirring. ; oe 
wee is ae mistake univeral at the present time, which certainly or 
the teachers nor composers of former days were at all so pone to fall into: ss 
may be defined to be, a placing of a system of notation, for the things es 
intended to be represented by it. The gamut itself, as it is generally un a in 
is a great error ; but this is entrenching on a subject which we have a ae 
our next communicaticn, and our present is already extemded to a sufficien 
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Notices of New Works. 


A Journey To Karmanpu. By L. Oliphant. NewYork, 1852. 
Appleton. —A lengthened notice of this new publication appeared in the 
Albion of the 20th ult., which, together with previous extracts from 
other works relating to Nepaul and its nine days’ wonder (Jung Baha- 
door,) must suffice to convince the reader that we regard this hitherto un- 
explored ground as well worth travelling over The book is one of that 
neat and pleasant series— A ppleton’s Popular Library—now under issue. 


Tue Urrer Ten Tuousann. By C. Astor Bristed. Tid. Stringer 
& Townsend, Collected here in one volume is that clever series of 
papers on New York fashionable life, which were recently pubiished in 
Fraser's Magazine, We copied portions of them into our columns once 
or twice, but abstained from doing so at greater length, because in the 
most brilliant we fancied that we perceived unwarrantable caricatures 
of persons known here in social circles. The author has now publicly 
denied the imputation of having copied from living models; but the 
coincidences are at least remarkable. Nevertheless, we must say that 
this little volume contains some true and vivid sketches of men and 
manners, and that, notwithstanding its tone of levity, it has within it 
a good moral. The moral is applicable in all highly civilized commu- 
nities, and is simply this—when fashion is made the exclusive rule of 
life, one may search in vain for a man or woman worth more than a 
moment’s passing glance. All that is manly and intelligent in the one 
sex, all that is feminine and lovely in the other, gives place to a taste- 
less coating clumsily laid over a worthless substance. 

Tue Poeticay Works or Fira-Greene Havueck. Ibid, Redfield.— 
A neat edition of the writings ofa popular author, who on the strength of 
half-a-dozen incomparable minor poems, has induced the belief that all 
his verse is poetry. Of ‘Alnwick Castle,” ‘* Burns,” ** Marco Bozzaris,”’ 
the ‘‘ Ode on the death of Drake,” and ‘* Red Jacket,” it were superfluous 
tospeak. They might live orally through many generations, whilst 
«« Fanny” and certain other of Halleck’s ‘funny’ effusions can alone 
be kept from sinking, by the link that binds the whole together. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that these things do find favour with 
many readers of that class to whom persiflage is the alpha and omega 
of fine writing. But to our mind, though Don Juan be a master-piece 
of satire and misanthropy, the Don Juannish style at second-hand is 
not the most attractive. Mr. Ilalleck affects it hugely ; in many cases 
there is no earthly reason why he should be funny at all—the subject 
does not demand or admit of it—but he insists, and jerks out and 
solders on what he considers a ‘ point,” often in the broadest bur- 
lesque, and completely marring all the excellence that’ precedes and 
follows. We instance— 

“* Love darting eyes, and tresses like the morn, 

Without a shoe or stocking, hoeing corn!” 
This abrupt contrast between the poetical and common-place, between 
the serious and the comic, so frequent with Mr. Halleck, is positively in 
the worst taste. For the rest, if this be thought a most presumptuous 
opinion, let us take off the seeming international impudence of it, by the 
remark that our English Campbell may be likened herein to the American 
Halleck. The author of‘ Hohenlinden,” ‘* The Battle of the Baltic,” and 
‘The Last Man,” has written no small quantity of rhyme, which, with- 
out the prestige of his illustrious name, would be classed with the 
glowing numbers of Rosa Matilda, or the ‘* Song by a Lady of Quality.” 


Dompey & Son. By C. Dickens. Ibid. Harpers.—An edition, in 
two duodecimo volumes, of a work on which praise or blame were now- 
a-days alike superfluous. It is copiously illustrated with wood-cuts, 
all bordering on caricature, but not deficient in spirit. 


JourNAL oF A SumMeR Tour. By the Author of Amy Herbert. 
Ibid. Appleton.—This is the second part of a publication (whichis to be 
completed in three parts) intended for the use of young children. It 
carries the reader from Zurich in Switzerland through the finest portion 
of the Bernese Oberland, and across the famous pass of the Simplon. 
Miss Sewell has done good service towards education, in thus enduirg 
the most glorious scenery in the world with an interest for childish 
understandings. 


Cxuass-Book or Poetry. By Eliza Robbins. Ibid.—A well-assortcd 
selection of verse, adapted to the taste and comprehension of children. 
By judgment in choosing her specimens, the authoress has been enabled 
to lay some of the most illustrious of poets under contribution. 


Tue Art-Journat. G. Virtue.--The July number is one of 
average excellence, its chief attractions being still derived from the 
inexhaustible Vernon Gallery. Here we have a marine view by Turner 
—the Prince of Orange landing in Torbay. The water loses in the en- 
graving, which has made it hard and unflowing ; but the admirable dis- 
tribution of the materials, the harmonious management of light and 
shade, the thoroughly English tone of the atmosphere, and the absence 
of frippery in the royal display, tend together to remind one of a mas- 
ter’s hand.—Wilkie’s Highland Piper is decidedly good ; as are some 
of the minor illustrations. We must, however, again except Moritz 
Retzsch’s fancy-piece, which is a scandalous outrage on that imagina- 
tive artist, and should be set up as a scare-crow to warn all engravers 
on wood.—An article on Titian as a portrait-painter, with reminiscenses 
of the latter days of Charles V, will be found well worth perusal. The 
same may be said of the memoir of Karl du Jardin. 


Meyer’s Universum. IH. J. Meyer.—The manager of this new pe- 
riodical should engage some competent person to write the literary 
remarks. We rarely see more decided twaddle than three fourths of 
what is here before us. The Engravings, too, do not equal those of the 
first number. New York is a pure absurdity ; and Constantine (one of 
the most picturesque cities in the world) is very feebly printed. Your 
start was a fine one, Mr. Publisher; it will be your own fault, if you 
drop off in public estimation, as your work progresses. 


Tue Hoty Braue. E. Dunigan & Brother.—This is the first num- 
ber of a new edition of Haydock’s Roman Catholic Family Bible, pub- 
lished with the approval of the Catholic Archbishop of New York. It 
is of imperial quarto size, and splendidly printed in double columns upon 
Peper of superior quality. 


Woman’s Lire; or, rue Trraus or Caprice. By Fmilie Carlen, 
London. Bentiey.—After having been overlaid by more trash in the 
form of fiction than usual, a carefully executed novel in the old-fashion- 
el style—with beginning, middle, and end—dialogue, too, something 
like the speech of living creatures,—could not fail to be welcomed by 
us. Such a story is ** Woman's Life ;” which we prefer to either of 
Madame Carlen’s tales previously translated into English. A more 
vapital study of caprice in woman than Edith Sternfeldt has not often 
been exhibited. The trials to which she exposes her victims, and the 
trials to which she is exposed herself by ber unhappy temperament are 
80 delicately balanced and adjusted, that it would be hard to say on 
Whose side lies the greater misfortune. During the earlier part of the 
tale, the capricious Lady is kept on the rack much after the fashion of 
the Countess in Sheridan Knowles’s ** Love” But the object of her 
struggles with herself is by some degrees nobler than the serf Huon ; 
—being Mr. Helmer, the overseer or steward of her mother’s large 
and rich estates,—a youth, who is so beautiful, so dignified, and so ac- 
Complished as to steal all hearts, and whom several Ladies (every 
young one, indeed, in the tale) are unfeignedly desirous of marrying 
in this wicked Edith insults, attraets, teazes, beckons, waves off, 
; a hare can bear no more. Though a positive angel of discretion 

nd self-respect, Helmer gives way,—seeing that, to avoid sacrificing 

€r own freedom, his mistress cares little what havoc she makes of his 








happiness. He will break off all intercourse with Edith, and fly from 
her. On this, she repents immediately, and most vehemently,—and so 
compromises herself in the sight of all her family that further escape 
and vacillation are impossible. She marries Helmer,—is disinherited 
by her haughty mother, who has been long scandalized at her proceed- 
ings,—and sinks to comparatively poor and obscure life.—At this point, 
moralists of the school of Mrs. Ellis, who cut their lessons and dry 
their precepts till nothing remains which can ‘ surprise or elevate” 
the student of character and the lover of nature, would have repre- 
sented Edith’s caprices as killed by love and buried by duty, and her- 
self as having become on the instant, and forever, a thoroughly reformed 
young married woman. Madame Carlen, however is wiser. She knows 
that caprice, like love, can wear many masks,—and is in no respect 
happier than in depicting the violent gush of self renunciation and 
over conformity to altered circumstances by which the overseer’s bride 
vindicated her identity on being taken home. The sprite, we perceive, 
is not one to be laid by a single incantation. The heroine must be put 
through all paces of sorrow’s discipline ere she can learn to walk 
stadily,—or, that still harder lesson for one so impatient, to rest. It 
is needless to conceal the fact that Edith at last acquires such learning 
Most of the characters subject to her malady and accessory to her cure 
are well described and distinguished. There is a melancholy Count, 
on whom she is somewhat disposed to take pity after the fashion of 
Consuelo’s pity of Albert of Rudolstadt—there is an affectionate and 
unworldly uncle Janne—and there is a sensual and serpentine and 
frivolous Cousin—all taking a probable part in the mirth, suspense, 
agony and retribution of the plot. The tale, we repeat, is finished with 
due care, and is one which every true novel-reader will thank us for 
recommending to him.— Atheneum. 


WynviL_e ; on Ciuss anp Corertes. By the Author of the ** Age 
of Pittand For.” Ibid. Skeet.—This book contains some very clever 
writing, as any one acquainted with the author’s former books might 
have been prepared to find init. But we do not think it an improve- 
ment on those earlier essays, nor can we recognize in such a specimen 
of the author’s skill in story-telling any promise of the successful’ ap- 
plication of his talents in this new field of literary art. The tale has 
no human interest init. The figures pass and repass over its pages 
like shadows in a glass. 

The fatal mistake of the book, as a story, is obvious ata glance. The 
author is talking about what he very imperfectly knows. He has a 
dashing manner, and a lively style ; he knows the points of public men, 
and has an accurate enough knowledge of the politics of the last half 
century ; but, not content with showing us how cleverly he can com- 
bine these acquisitions into a series of captivating sketches of the nota- 
bilities of the day, he must take us into the interior of Wynville Manor, 
and Kingsleigh House, and Mowbray Court, into residences of dukes, 
marquises, earls, and so forth, when he succeeds in showing nothing so 
prominently as the startling exhibition of his own rapture and amaze- 
ment at everything around him. In Mr. Wynville of Wynville we must 
therefore protest that we bave no faith whatever. 

We all recollect how good Mr. Pepys was affected when he saw the 
Duke of York embracing his own baby for all the world as if it were a 
common person’s child. There is a good deal of this sort of thing in 
Mr. Wynville. Indeed he falls into the worthy secretary’s strain ex- 
actly when he sees the Marquis and Marchioness of Trafford tossing 
about their little offspring of a twelvemonth old, while, as he remarks, 
the infant ‘stared about” and ** was as natural and simple as if it were 
@ cottager’s.” 

So, when Mr. Wynville introduces to us the lady with whom he is 
going to tumble head over ears in love, it is not enough for him to re- 
present her to us in the same rapturous sentence as ‘‘ beautiful and 
dazzling,” “with a voluptuously beautiful figure,” ‘‘ with a face not 
merely handsome in its resplendent charms, but exquisitely lovely from 
the joyous cordial heart cheering expression that gave warmth and 
animation to its grand and noble features,” with eyes large and su- 
perb,’’ and * brilliant beyond aught I had ever seen in woman’s head.” 
All this is not enough for Mr. Wynville’s adored one ; but we must be 
taken into the presence of the ‘* lovely person,” as, with painting bi ush 
in hand, she stands before an easel *‘ in a charmingly negligent undress, 
attired with a picturesque carelessness,” taking the portrait of her 
grand uncle the field-marshal, and having her performance criticised 
by her uncle the bishop! One’s breath is fairly carried away. The 
grand uncle is ‘‘ an extremely venerable man, in the full costume of 
an English field-marshal glittering with orders,” appearing seventy, 
but not less than ninety years old. The uncle, the Bishop, is a person- 
age of grand dignity of bearing, with all the marks of a Mowbray” 


a] 
conversation, it would require immense politeness to listen to him, but 
the element of unexpectedness invests even Smith with a momentary 
interest. So it is with novels and plays. Only the good can be read 
twice, and it is like a second reading, the task of reading with a distinct 
foreknowledge of what is to come. 

When Mr. Melville dies, and his widow is left penniless, we foresee 
that Hugh Melville will fail in getting a clerkship; we foresee that he 
will try and be disappointed through several ep sodes; we foresee that 
isabella and her mother will apply for needlework to support the family, 
and after some bafiling will manage to make enough by the needle to 
support themselves; so when John Aikman comes to take lessons of 
Hugh, we foresee that this not very intelligible version of Dobbin will 
fall in love with Isabella, and be happy with her when the three volumes 
draw to a close ; we foresee that Esther will love her cousin, we foresee 
that the uncle from India will be the deus ex machina. Inshort, with- 
out any exercise of the imagination, the whole story unfolds itself, al- 
ways some chapters ahead ; and the consequence is, that if we read on, 
it is merely because there is a charm in the style. 

To the author of John Drayton we should say ; You have failed; but 
be not discouraged ; there can be no doubt of your faculties, but gaineas 
are only coined from gold, and if, instead of golden experience, you 
attempt to use the materials of circulating libraries, all the faculty in 
the world will nodo. Try what can be done with the thoughts you have 
thought, and the feelings you have felt, and then you may say, a8 


Touchstone says of Audrey,—* An ill-favoured thing, my lord, but my 
own |” -—Leader, 


Kwox’s Great Artists anp Great ANATomists. By R. Knox, 
M.D. London. Van Voorst.—In imitation of a Continental fashion, 
Dr. Knox entitles his volume a study. It is rathera mélange of bio- 
graphy, criticism, scientific discovery so far as relates to the forms in 
which life is developed whether in extinct or existing being, and dia- 
tribes against a good many things, more especially against ‘ hereditary 
imbecilities,” ‘‘ commercial trading England, contrasted with scientific, 
literary, artistic France,” and the jobbing, mercenary, servile spirit 
which animates the so-called scientific bodies in Britain and the ma- 
jority of their members. The object of the book, ifa judgment may be 
formed from its contents, is to trace the scientific careers of Cuvier and 
Etienne Geoffroy (St. Hilaire), to estimate the merit of each in scienti- 
fic discovery, and to fix the character of their respective achievements. 
This is followed by sketches of the lives and works of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Raphael, ostensibly to determine the rela- 
tion of anatomy to the fine arts, but travelling in company with a good 
many other matters. 

Dr. Knox is not only an admirer of France, but an imitator of the 
French manner. He has their mode of address ; striking at the outset 
from its abruptness, and imposing from a species of authoritative as- 
sumption, as if the person were not only a somebody but had agro | 
tosay He has also their vivid and attractive style: a little turgi 
perhaps, still anything but dull. Dr. Knox, however, has not acquired 
their art of arrangement. A Frenchman is very likely to be wrong in 
his principles, hasty in his generalizations, erroneous in his conclu- 
sions, and false or at least not true in his facts; but he is seldom defi- 
cientin form. Grant him all that he affirms, and the mode of affirma- * 
tion will be compact and orderly enough. Dr. Knoxis fragmentary in 
his arrangements; he passes from one subject to another without ap- 
parent purpose beyond that of discharging his mind of the thoughts 
that are uppermost; mingling biographical events, personal traits, 
anecdotes of his heroes, and statements of their scientific principles, 
with his own estimates of them, and his ideas ‘* de omnibus.” It is pro- 
bable that this want of coherent closeness may arise from the author's 
vocation as a lecturer; the book has much the air of having been orally 
delivered, though it is not announced as such. 

The work is animated throughout by the ‘‘ nothing like leather” prin- 
ciple. The useful arts, the humbler kind of the fine arts, which spread 
comfort and humenizing influences among a people, are ignored; and 
their followers, or the wretches who enjoy their productions, are as 
dust under the philosorher’s feet. Even anatomy, studied for the pur- 
pose of relieving humanity, though according to Cicero there is nothing 
more godlike, is in the view of Dr. Knox little better than a trade. 
Morality is lost sight of altogether. We have already alluded to the 
comparison between trading England and “ scientific artistic France.” 
This is the kind of art in which the god of Dr. Knox’s idolatry, the 
scientific Geoffroy (St. Hilaire), was engaged. 

“ According to his son, Geoffroy, by orders of Napoleon, plundered the scienti- 
fic institutions and monasteries of Portugal, but so adroitly, with such urbanity, 
politesse, and kindly feeling, that the Portuguese themselves not only seemed in- 





(whatever these may be) ‘in his countenance.”’ And so on, with no 
end of it. Weare crammed to surfeit with aristocratic gingerbread. 
Yet if the reader does not believe with us that Mr. Wynville knows 
secretly more of the virtues of a homely loaf than he cares to reveal, 
we should never trust him to tell us the diffurence between Mr. Yellow- 
plush and his master. 

It is the same with his adorable Lady Jane’s literature. She knows 
Barrow and South, is familiar with the poets of England and Italy, and 
‘*ig now reading Virgil.” But not content with knowing Barrow and 
South, she appears to be always tossing them in other people’s faces. 
She cannot abide the Whigs because they are not religious. Though 
she lets Mr. Wynville fall in love with her, and tolerates his presump- 
tion, she tells him he is not religious enough. Yet of the practical 
value of her own religion we must judge by the facts that after reject- 
ing a Scotch duke, a couple of Irish earls, and sundry English peers and 
commoners, she permits Mr. Wynville to declare his passion for her, 
tells him she is not indifferent to it, and nevertheless persists in con- 
senting to marry an old debauched vulgar parvenu of arich lord, whom 
she detests and despises, but who has promised, in the wedding settle- 
ments, by release of sundry mortgages on the Mowbray property, to 
free the family estates from certain incumbrances which had been 
threatening to bring them to the hammer. ‘‘ The fate of the Mowbrays 
of Eyland, she exclaimes (and, says Mr. Wynville, ‘‘ her eye flashed 
while she spoke,” though what she means we haven’t the least idea) 
‘**imperiously calls on me to save their honour.” Weare bound to add 
that she sets about the salvation of it with the utmost coolness. There 
is a somewhat oddly selected partie carrée at a little dinner towards 
the end of the book, made up of herself, her father, the man she loves 
and rejects, and the man she hates and is going to marry, whereat she 
discusses the sort of house she will keep as a married woman, in a way 
that will surprise the uninitiated in those interior mysteries of aristo- 
cratic life which are here depicted by Mr. Wynville. 

We are sorry to dwell chiefly on the faults of a book possessing never- 
theless much real cleverness, and which is certainly not dull. But 
attractive as many of its scenes and portraitures are, we have found 
nothing so marked throughout it, with reference to the subject treated 
of, as its want of taste and correct knowledge. We might ask, if 
disposed to treat the matter more gravely on what authority Mr. 
Wynville attributes rationalistic opinions in religion to well known 
public men, why he presumes to characterise Whig opinions on that 
solemn subject as generally indifferent or infidel, whether he thinks 
it right to caricature the personal appearance of those from whose 
views he may be justified in widely dissenting, and whether he holds it 
proper to season a work of fiction by representing in it momentous dis- 
closures assumed to have been made at the death-bed of a man of fame 
and distinction not long ago passed from among us? 

But we have said enough of a book which is at least likely to have 
no lack of readers, however much it may be criticised and objected to. 
— Examiner. 


Tue Menvities. By the author of ** John Drayton.” Ibid. Bent- 
ley.—We opened the MeJvilles with an eagerness such as rarely moves 
us towards the three volume task we have so often to undergo; we 
were moved by the recollection of Juhn Drayton, a novel animated by 
& spirit we were forced to admire and respect, even in the heat of con- 
flict; a novel exhibiting very rewarkable faculties ou the part of the 
writer, whom we then supposed to be a clergyman, whom we now un- 
derstand to be a lady; @ novel, in short that predisposed us to look 
with indulgent interest upon anything else coming from the same pen. 

It is useless hovering about the conclusion! We must come to it at 
last, so we may at once express our disappointment. The Melvi/les is 
very inferior to Jvhn Drayton. The story is languid, spun out by details 
and episodes, that do not justify their appearance by their interest, and 
wanting the reality and purpose of the former book. The style is as 
graphic, as musical, and as poetical as before; but the characters are 
faint, lacking the strong lines of individuality, looking like what they 
are—persons in a novel. 

The construction of the story has a simplicity, which, desirable in a 
philosophic novel, or in one wherein the attention would be centred on 
the minute, progressive development of character, is ruinous to the in- 
terest of a novel without character. Every change is foreseen ; and as 
the change brings with it no corresponding influence on the characters 
of the drama, its being foreseen makes it uninteresting. If you could 
catually anticipate all that Smith would say to you in the course of a 


sensible of the fact, but thanked him for the spoliation. Another version was 
given me im Paris, to which, however, I paid but little attention at the time. Geof- 
froy had for his companion an ‘aide naturaliste,’ described to me as a man of 
low birth and anscrupulous, The plunder collected in Portugal by these em- 
ployés of Napoleon ‘in the interests of science,’ amounted to seventeen large 
cases. Junot, to secure his own robberies, which were enormous, betrayed Lis- 
bon into the hands of the English, and evacuatad the place. The seventeen cases 
of plunder collected by Geoffroy by the commands of his master were for an in- 
stant detained by thé English commandant. They were ultimately givenup. On 
being opened, it was reported that three which were detained by the English 
commander were found to contain anything but specimens of natural history, 
MSS., &c. Metallic specimens of shapes and figures on which heretics like my- 
self look with horror and pity. and other rich plunder, were said to have mainly 
composed the contents of these three cases.” 


Notwithstanding its assumptions of superiority and its faults of ar- 
rangement, there are some good things in this volume. The state of 
geology and comparative anatomy as Cuvier found them, and as he left 
them, are clearly though curtly explained. The origin of the theory 
of development in life (on which the Vestiges of Creation was founded) 
is pointed out succinctly, and Geoffroy’s theory upon the subject ex- 
plained at once cleary and truly. 


“ Prior to the appearance of this remarkable man, philosophic minds of various 
ages and various pursuits had announced the bold theory, ‘that all animals are 
formed upon one plan.’ Leibnitz, the great rival of Newton, entertained this opin- 
ion; so also did Newton. Pascal threw out in like manner this grand conjecture, 
for until the transcendental in anatomy arose, such it merely was. Bacon had re- 
commended experiments to be made in order to discover the causes of forms. The 
mere observance and classification of forms of life did not satisfy these great 
minds, these lights of the earth. They desired to know whence and how originate 
the various forms which life assuines on this globe. What cause or causes—phy- 
sical causes, they thought of none else, nor can any other even be imagined—give 
rise to the indefinite if not infinite variety of forms which have decorated or still 
decorate the earth This, the greatest of all philosophic questions ever proposed, 
next to the origin of the globe itself, was thus furmuled by men, not in themselves 
naturalists or anatomists, but who possessed a genius equal to observe all mate- 
rial phenomena. They consider this question as it really is, a natural, a physical 
question, a question of secondary laws. But they only conjectured; theirs was an 
hypothesis merely. Buffon attempted its solation, but still as a mere theorist. 
Last came Goethe, Oken, Autenrieth, Geoffroy : they attempted the demonstra- 
tion of the causes of forme ; and if they failed in this, as many still think they did, 
they at least proved that the living organic world and the past have been formed 
upon one great plan, one scheme of Nature, the basis of which is the unity of 
structure, unity of organization.” 


To exhibit and enforce this theory is indeed one great object of the 
book. There is also matter of a more miscellaneous nature in it: anec- 
dotes, and traits of Cuvier and Geoffroy, with both of whom Dr. Knox 
was personally acquainted; glimpses of fureign neglect of science ; 
pieces of smart criticism and curious facts. One of these is the des- 
cription of Leonardo da Vinci's sketch-book. 

‘T, as early as 1810, knew that there existed in the library of George the Third 
a unique quarto volume of drawings, sketch MX. observations: the ‘Sketch book,’ 
in fact, of the immortal Leonardo, containing his private thoughts, ideas, concep- 
tions, views. After long delay, I at last, a few months ago, was permitted by the 
kindness of Mr. Glover, librarian to the Queen—sanctioned, no doubt, by the 
highest authority—to examine personally and for several hours a work probably 
without an equal in the history of design. ‘ . 

“J: is a small folio, prepared as a sketch book, its leaves filled with figures, 
drawn by Leonardo, chiefly from dissections made either by himself, or conjointy 
with Della Torre. It comprises also some drawings of the vegetable world, and 
a few of machinery, But tbe figures are chiefly drawn from anatomical dissec- 
tions; and in no instance could I perceive "hat Da Vinci ever mis'ook the dead 
for the living. As if to secure himself against the possibility of such an occur- 
rence, he has drawn generally, and with a grace and spirit not to be surpassed, 
the living limb, with all its glorious exterior, side by side with the dead and dis 
sected corse. He draws the dead as dead, the living as living. 

“In the same work are the drawings of the broad-headed horses ascribed to 
Julio Romano; aform of bead which mast, T think, have not only prevailed in 
Italy at the time, bat been common near Florence. Turning the leaves hastily 
over, I stumbled on a drawing of the semilunar valves of the aorta, in a variety of 
positions. so a3 to show their descriptive anatomy and their physiological action. 
The corpuscules of Arantius have not been forgotten. Now all this occurred long 
before the age of Fabricius and Harvey, and even before that of Vesalius; for 
Della Torre and Da Vinci preceded all these, 

“Tt may have been that he was acquainted with the circulation of the blood. 
W ho can tell the extent of his knowledge, until the volume be carefully examined, 
figure by figure, line by line, page by page, by an anatomist ?”—Spectator. 





A Spienpip Epition or SHAKSPEARE.—We have received from Mr 








J. O. Halliwell @ prospectus of a new edition of Shakspeare, sufficiently 
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important in the vast and comprehensive scope of illustration which it 
purposes to apply to the greatest literary name in England to demand 
some words of notice in an English literary Journal. It is intended to 
be in twenty folio volnmes, corresponding in size with the first collec- 
tive edition of 1623,—and to contain numerous fac-similes from that im- 
print. Each play, as Mr. Halliwell states, will be accompanied “ by 
every kind of useful literary and antiquarian illustration, extending 
to complete copies of all tales, novels, or dramas on which it is founded, 
and entire impressions of the first sketches in the cases of ‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ &c.” Mr. Fairholt is to superintend the 
illustrative department,—which will be enriched by fac-similies of the 
Stratford monument and the portrait given with the first edi!ion,— 
these being ‘‘ undoubted ” portraits of the poet. The twenty volumes 
are to cost forty guineas—to be issued in six years— and to be limited 
to 150 copies Mr Halliwell’s library is rich in Shaksperian literature 
—and he has obtained the use of other well-known collections, especi- 
ally those of Lord Londesborough for the antiquarian matter. —The 
lan is a bold one,—and “ protests... . much” It will be for Mr. 
Jalliwell to prove himself equal to the occasion.— Atheneum. 


—_.———— 


THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Definite arrangements have been within the last few days entered 
into with Messrs. Fox and Henderson to re-erect the Crystal Palace in 
the grounds of the company at Sydenham—if indeed that can be called 
a re erection in which the alterations are so many and so material as 
to leave the building in possession of hardly any of its original fea. 
tures. To the old characteristic lightness and airiness will now be 
added a majesty and grandeur of outline that bid fair to be surprising. 
The means which, under the direction of the company’s advisers—Sir 
Joseph Paxton, Mr. Wild, Mr. Owen Jones, and Mr. Digby Wyatt— 
have been taken to effect this are mainly the substitution for the old 
central transept of one of greatly increased diameter and height, ac- 
companied by two of the size of the original one, near the ends of the 
building ; and finally, the adoption for the whole length of the nave of 
@ circular or waggon-headed roof, of the same height as those of the 
two smaller transepts, into which it will merge. Thus, the wish which, 
during the Exhibition, was so often expressed, that the transept roof 
had been carried out throughout the whole building, will be satisfied ; 
while over all will tower a dome of immense proportions—as far sur- 
passing that under which the crystal fountain of 1851 used to play as 
that surpassed all previously known. : 

All these new constructions will be of a kind suited for the intended 
permanent character of the palace, For example, the wooden transept 
ribs will be substituted by iron ribs of increased strength and more 
aerial appearance ; and the strength of the glass will be throughout 
increased by nearly one half—from 16 ounces per foot to 21. As the 
galleries in the existing building would seriously interfere with the 

rowth of the plants with which so large a portion of the interior is to 
a filled, they will be kept back to the outside walls, except at those 
points (as the corners of the transepts and nave) from which the most 
striking views can be commanded of the coup d’@il. There will be also 
@ narrow gallery on the third story, close under the springing of the 
arched roofs. 

The building will form » vast conservatory, in which, by simple 
means, the most differing climates will be obtained in various parts, 
and the characteristic vegetation of the different quarters of the world 
be fally represented; and this will be done without that oppressive 
heat which is so much felt in the Palm House at Kew. Among the fo. 
liage will be interspersed casts of the most noted groups and statues of 
the werld—both those of antiquity and those of the great home and 
continental sculptors of the present day—in a manner which will be 
new to the great majority of those who witness it, and will at once set 
at rest the long-vexed question of the right accompaniments to sculpture. 
Amongst these sculptures many Englishmen will make their first ac- 
quaintance with the finest works of Fraccaroli, Tenerani, Kiss, Schadow, 
Danneker, Thorwaldsen, Jerichua, Pradier, and the other great artists 
of the German, French, and Italian schools. There will be several 
quadrangles devoted to the illustration of the successive periods of ar- 
chitecture and ornamental art, and the national manners. Thus, the 
illustration of Indian life will be collected in a representation of the 
court of an Indian palace, palace, with reception-rooms, &c , and with 
its adjoining bazaar and shops. So, also, with theChinese. The archi- 
tectural series will extend from the Byzantine period to that of the 
Renaissance—different courts or quadrangles being appropriated to, 
and filled with, specimens of the productions of the successive ages. 
Amongst these will be, a court of the Alhambra, produced under the 
immediate care of Mr. Owen Jones, and a Pompeian House by Mr, Wyatt 
In one of the smaller transepts will be collected reproductions of the 
most wonderful of the remains of Egyptian art and illustrations of 
Egyptian manners. Among these will be conspicuous the sitting figure 
of an Egyptian king, from Aboo Simbel, in Nubia, more than forty-five 

feet high, completely coloured after the original. In the basement be- 
low the present ground floor will be produced one of the large Egyptian 
tombs. 

With the series of architectual and ornamental casts will be com- 
bined all such illustrations of extinct or dormant processes of art as 
may be interesting as affording either illustrations of the past or hints 
for the future. Thus, in connexion with Italian art will be introduced 
specimens of fresco, temper, sgraffito, mosaic, &c.—in connexion with 
mediwval design, specimens of caligraphy, metal working, mural de- 
corations, embroidery, enamel, niello, &c. All these, by means of 
casts, facsimiles, and in many cases of the objects themselves, are 
within the reach of the directors ; and the whole will be so enclosed by 
foliage, interspersed with statutes and other ornamental objects, as 
in no way to interfere with the harmony and entirety of one general 
impression. 

arge spaces will be left for the general purposes of exhibition; in 
which it is intended to have geological exhibitions—arranged not as 
mere collections, but so as to render it impossible not to comprehend 
the order, construction, and connexion of the various strata and their 
contained fossils, the appearance of the country lying over each, Xc. 
Also exhibitions of the great staple materials of the world, from their 
raw condition through all their various stages up to the most perfect 
manufactures—involving the presence of machinery of the most com- 
plicated and interesting description in full work. 

The grounds around the building—which are upwards of 250 acres— 
will be laid out as a park and garden, with the additon of one feature 
not common to English parks—that of fountains. Those Londoners who 
have gained their conception of a fountain from the pigmy jets in Tra- 
falgar-square and in the Temple-gardens will find it difficult to realise 
those of which we speax ; the highest jets of which will reach an alti- 
tude of 150 feet—while in mass and total effect they will equal those 
of Versailles. It is in contemplation t> provide the lovers of manly 
sports with every opportunity for gratifying their desires—whether 
taking the shape of cricket and archery, or that of the less common 
games of tennis, raquet and golf. Besides these, there will be baths 
and swimming places, and extensive skating grounds, so shallow that 
while they will bear after one night’s frost, they will not need the pre 
sence of any Humane Society officers for the preservation of the 
skaters.— Ibid, July 10. 

_—_———. 


“Our Own,” AND THE Prima Donna at Mitan.—On the third 
day of my appearance at the Corso, I embraced, as an elderly gentle- 
man should, the object of my former passion, and told her as many 
falsehoods as I could for the first half-hour accumulate, on the increas- 
ing beauty of her person, and the irresistible attraction of her lan- 
guishing eye. Angela heard me with delight, for she was touching on 
the grateful age, and she almost hinted, in return for my astounding im- 
pudence, that she regretted the preference she had given to the Captain, 
and made me understand, that promotion in his profession had not im- 

roved his temper or good looks. She then opene! the piano and war- 

led some of those strains which entrance the world, next she saluted 
me on both cheeks, and lastly we sat down to talk over old times, and 
present days, and wondered at the good fortune that had brought such 
sincere friends so often together at Madrid, at Lisbon, at Paris, Vienna, 
and Milan. 

“* Dearest Angela, tell me,” said I, ‘ why is your piano so near the 
window , and to what use are these two baskets full of paving-stones to 
be devoted ?” 

“Caro ‘ Our Own,’ the piano was to be launched on the heads of the 
first body of Croats that passed, and the paving-stones were to be flung 
after them, as they retired.” 

** You are then a republican, dearest Angela?” 

*« No, caro, only a liberal enragée.”” 

«« You are very rich I presume?” 

** No, friend of my soul, quite the reverse.” 

«* You bave many engagements, no doub:.” 


“s 


” 


«« Not one, carissimo. The Scala, the Fenice, the Pergola, and San 





Carlo are all closed, and as long as the revolution lasts, there is no 
chance of a scrittura.” 

** But, carissimo, where is your common sense. Don’t you see you 
are destroying your income by taking part inthis movement? What 
is it to you who governs, if the opera be well attended, and think you 
it is the mob who pays the immense sum you are yearly in the habit of 
receiving ? 

_ “Friend of my soul, say all that again, for a new light is breaking 
in on me.”’ 

“Why, Angela, is it not evident that the opera and music are luxu- 
ries which the rich only can support, and that if you plunge the country 
into revolution, the theatres must all be closed ?” 

“Ob! carissimo, you plant daggers in my heart. Here Maria—(to 
her maid)—assist the Signore in putting the piano in its own place, 
and have all these paving stones removed without delay.” 

** Bravissima! Angela, you are a dear creature, and pray don’t for- 
got to let me know, if anything should happen to the Colonel.” 

Angela had played her part in the glorious four days, and as her 
house was near the Duomo, she ran many risks from the fire of the 
sharpshooters stationed by Radetzky on the roof. To woman all ex- 
citement is acceptable, and when the first scene of panic was mastered, 
she enjoyed the fun, mingling in the common danger, and rushing to 
the points where the heat of battle raged. 

From her lips I had the most graphic account of what passed, and 
half my first letters were made up of these descriptions. With her I 
gradually traced the creation of the principal barricades, and joined 
the insurgents, as, step by step, they excluded the army from the cen- 
tre of the town. Guided by her, I examined the bastions and approaches 
to the castle, and came to understand the simple tactics on which the 
valiant citizens fought. She explained how the Porta Tosa was won, 
and the Austrian line cut in two; in what manner access to the coun- 
try was obtained through subterraneous passages; and dwelt with 
minute detail on the heroic acts of courage she had seen performed by 
the brave youth of Milan.”—Honan’s Adventures. 


A Tovcu or THE GeorGe Rosains’ Vern.—In a recent issue, Punch 
plays in the following lively manner upon the style of advertisement 
identified with the above-named celebrated auctioneer. 


GENTLEMEN’S SEATS TO BE LET. 


M’ POPPOCK is honoured with instructions to dispose of— for 
three, five, six, or seven years, as the case may be—a few, that is, 
not a few GenTLemen’s Sears, in a very populous and, he may add, 
very historical neighbourhood. The price of the seats varies from 

THE MODEST FIGURE OF £500 TO 

THE MORE ARISTOCRATIC SUM OF £6000. 

But it is the peculiarity of the sale, that whatever the amount, the 

IMPORTANT PRIVILEGES BESTOWED 
Are one and the same; the Seat making the Man, not the Man the 
Seat. The Neighbourhood is at once busy, solemn, popular and his- 
toric. 

WESTMINSTER’S SAXON ABBEY, 

Even some miles off, looms beautifully in the distance ; whilst its prox- 
imity to the GenrLemMeEN’s Seats To BE Disposep oF, cannot but ex- 
cite within the breast of the Patriot ‘thoughts that do often lie too 
deep” for fluent expression. The Gentleman Purchaser may finally 
sleep in that Abbey, and—for Mr. Porpocx’s failing is a too unworldly 
candour—and he may not. 


THE STATUE OF GEORGE CANNING, 
In its immortal coat of classic verdigris, grasps the Roll of Fame, and 
indicates to the Gentleman Purchaser (of one of the Seats aforesaid) 
- Pedestal that may lie or loom, which is now the same thing, before 
im. 

THE FRETTED ROOF OF WESTMINSTER HALL, 
With all its associations of Hasrincs, Burke, and SHERIDAN, to say 
next to nothing of ‘ 

THE EMINENT JUDGES OF THE LAND, 
Are among the Historical Objects and Persons continually inviting the 
= of the Purchaser of the Seats at this moment in the 
market. 
THE THAMES, LIKE A SILVER EEL IN MUD, 
Winds along the Frontage of the Seats, and, flowing downwards to that 
Sea, where 
BRITANNIA RULES THE WAVES, 

Can never fail to keep alive (despite of Peace Societies) an undying 
interest in the British Navy ; an interest universal, whether in— 


i THE BABE AT THE BREAST, 
or in 
THE BUOY AT THE NORE! 
The Air of the Seats to be Disposed of is of every variety of tempera- 
ture, from 
THE ARDOUR OF TILE SIROCCO, 
to the keenness of 
A POLAR BLAST ; 
Hence, all and every Constitution may be duly accomodated—but the 
British Constitution in particular. i 
AS THE SEATS MUST BE SOLD 

Without any Reserve whatever, Gentlemen proposing to be Purcha- 
sers are requested to be early in the Market. The only Qualification 
is a Cheque Book, and * The faith of a Christian ;” therefore—at pre- 
sent—no gentleman of the Hebrew Persuasion need apply. 

Gentlemen Purchasers will be allowed to affix to their names, the 
time-honoured letters of > 

M. P.; 

Which to vulgar apprehension (but there isan inner meaning, a deeper 
mystery in them) means 


MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT; 
but read by the cognoscenti, otherwise the knowing ones, signify 
M—-UST P—AY. 
Early applications must be made. Apply at Reform and Carlton 
lubs. [Vivat Regina; No Money Returned. 


Revic or THE SpanisH AnMAvA.—The following interesting dis- 
covery was lately communicated to a London Paper. 


‘**Rutland. Burton Port, County Donegal. 

‘** As a fact in history, it is known to many that several of the ves- 
sels constituting the Spanish Armada were lost on the north-west 
coast of Ireland, in 1553, while returning home from their unsuccessful 
attempt at invasion. On this part of the coast of Donegal where I 
am at present stationed. viz:, immediately inside of the north island of 
Arran, a tradition exists among the people of two Spanish ships having 
been wrecked here a great number of years ago. Though often having 
heard stories to this effect, I was disposed to give little heed to them, 
till a report reached me some months since of the appearance about 
the sand of part of the hull of a vessel, together with a number of 
cannon, which, it was affirmed, had been seen about fifty years before. 
At that time several of the guns were raised by the inhabitants, and 
disposed of as old brass, till they were obstructed in their attempts by 
the sand washing over the wreck, and thus rendering any further en- 
deavour hopeless. Upon hearing the rumor I went to the spot mention- 
ed, with the Coast Guard boat and crew, for the purpose of satisfying 
myself as to its truth, when to my astonishment | could distinctly per- 
ceive the remains of a very large vessel, with several cannon lying in 
a heap, on what appeared to have been the forecastle. I made differ- 
ent attempts to get them up, and had almost succeeded, when either 
the ropes slipped off tae gun they were attached to, o- the sea became 


, $0 rough that I was obliged to abandon them, and in the course of a 


few weeks they were again covered by the sand. Ona different part 
of the coast, but within two or three miles of the above-mentioned 
wreck, lies another, which, there is every reason to believe, was the 
second of those ill fated vessels, from the fact of there being positive 
proof that a shipwreck has not occurred in that place during the last 
century, as vouched for by a very old inhabitant residing close to the 
spot, as well as from the appearance of an anchor belonging to the 
ship (a sketch of which I send you) which I succeeded in raising. It 
is perfectly eaten into by the water in the spots which are not immedi- 
ately covered by an incrustation of sand, gravel, and stone: there isa 
striking peculiarity in the great length of its shank. Notwithstand- 
ing that no cannon have appeared above the sand in the vicinity of this 
last mentioned wreck, the very sight of which, would at once have pro- 
nounced it the companion of the other, still, from the appearance of 
the anchor, the certainty of a vessel not having been lost therefor the 








last hundred years at least, and also from the] opular tradition, which | 


proved true in one instance, and consequehtly is deserving of beli 
in the other, there is scarcely room for scepticism as to its identit lef 
Such discoveries as these, which are so interwoven with tne naval - 
ries of England, surely ought not to be passed over in silence, mod a 9 
lowed to sink unnoticed into oblivion. It is but right, at least, _ 
the public should be made acquainted with their existence, and thee 
be allowed to place what importance they choose upon them. - 
Arp Hearp, Inspecting General Officer, Coast Guard. 
** June 12, 1852.” 


—Ricy. 


M. Turers.—The Pays contains a long and cleverly-written sketch 
of M. Thiers, from the pen of M. dela Guéronniére. The followin 
extract refers to M. Thiers’s powers as a speaker :— 8 

‘*M. Thiers is not the most eloquent of our orators ; he hag not the 
dignity of M. Guizot, nor the imagination of M. de Lamartine, nor the 
passiovate bursts of eloquence of M, Berryer, nor the perfidious and 
caustic grace of M. de Montalembert, nor the enthusiasm, sometimes 
tinged with grandeur, of M. Ledru Rollin, but he has clearness. precision 
method, logical reasoning, boldness, vigour, and unexpectedness—a}j 
that seduces and fascinates ; he does not make a speech he holds a conver. 
sation, in which heis theonly speaker. Neveristhere a moment's hesita. 
tion in what he says, never a forgetfulness, never the slightest disorder jp 
his mind ; each deduction comes at the proper moment, and each word ex. 
presses, to the most delicate shade of meaning, what he desires to con- 
vey. The more confused the subject the clearer he will make it, 
Figures of arithmetic are as familiar as facts to this marvellous in. 
telligence. He takes them, separates them, classifies them, and gives 
them a sense and value which they did not appear to possess before. 
He makes even arithmetic attractive. Should his auditory by chance 
appear fatigued with such practical demonstrations, M. Thiers, whose 
eye is as sharp as his voice is ready, at once perceives it, and rallies 
the attention of the persons before him by some excursion into the 
domain of history or politics, awakening the passions and sympathies of 
his hearers, in order to preserve their attention. Then his little 
falsetto voice assumes new intonations, which display admirably emo. 
tions of various kinds, enthusiasm, indignation, and all the sentiments 
which he does not feel. His features become lit up, and his glance 
darts forth gleams of light from under the glasses of his spectacles. One 
would almost imagine that the dwarf had become a giant, and that the 
little man whose head scarcely overtopped the ledge of the tribuae had 
suddenly been transformed into one of these ancient athletes, who fought 
for the gods, and who were like them, invincible. But that does not 
Jast, as for M. Thiers the sublime is only a rhetorical proceeding He 
soon descends to the ground, and resumes bis analysis of facts and 
figures, where he is always true, always able, always eloquent, because 
he is there in his element. One day at the commencement of his Par. 
liamentary career, M. Thiers was charged to draw up a report on the 
budget, a laborious and difficult work, requiring much time and study. 
The report having been called for several times by the Chamber before 
he could have expected it, M. Thiers found himself forced as it were, 
into a corner. He had not written a line of it, but without being in 
the slightest degree disconcerted, he ascended the tribune, and in an 
improvisation of four hours, made a statement, remarkable for its lu- 
cidity of the general state of the finances. He enterted into every 
necessary detail, classified all the figures, and in that manner dictated 
his report to the official short-hand writers. Such is M. Thiers in the 
tribune, and his Parliamentary life is full of such prodigies and 
triumphs.” 

ADULTERATED CAYENNE Peprer.—The Lancet gives the following 
results of an analysis of 28 samples of Cayenne Pepper obtained at 
different shops :—‘* That out of the 28 samples of Cayenne Pepper sub- 
jected to analysis, 24 were adulterated ; that out of the above num- 
ber four only were genuine; that out of the 24 adulterated samples, 
22 contained mineral colouring matter; that red lead, often in large 
and poisonous quantities, was present in 13 samples; that Venetian 
red, red ochre, and brick dust, or some other analogous ferruginous 
earths were contained in 7 samples ; that cinnabar, vermillion, or sul- 
pheret of mercury was detected in one sample; that six of the sam- 
ples consisted of ground rice, tumeric, and Cayenne, coloured with 
either red lead or ared ferruginous earth; that six samples contained 
large quantities of salt, sometimes alone, but more frequevtly com- 
bined with rice, and a red ferruginous earth or with red lead ; that 
one of the samples was adulterated with a large quantity of the husk 
of white mustard seed ; that two contained rice only, coloured with 
red lead, or a ferrugnousearth. As is well known, red lead ani ver- 
million, or sulphuret of mercury, are highly deleterious substances, 
both being characterised by the very peculiar circumstance that they 
are not, like the majority of other compounds, when received into the 
system, at once eliminated therefrom, but remain in the body for a 
considerable time, gradually accumulating, until at length they occa- 
sion the peculiar symptoms which distinguish their preserce in large 
amount. Thus, however small the dose taken from day to day, the 
constitution is yet liable, by the repetition of the dose, to be at length 
brought under the influence of the poison, and to become seriously af- 
fected. But the quantity of red lead and mercury introduced iuto 
the system in adulterated cayenne pepper is by no means inconsidera- 
ble, since it commonly forms a large portion of the article. Some 
idea of the amount of these substances frequently present, may be 
formed from the fact that in a pinch of Cayenne moistened and diffused 
over a white plate, or a piece of glass, they may be distinctly seen by 
the eye alone. What punishment, we would now inquire, ought to be 
inflicted on the parties guilty of the crime of mixing these deleterious 
substances with articles of diet? The case made out, we submit, is 
one which, for the sake of the public health, strongly demands the in- 
terposition of the Legislature. The man who steals one’s purse, com- 
mits a less crime, than he who, by tricking our food, robs us of health. 
In a recent leading article we pointed out the fact that the law, in its 
present state, actually offers a remedy, which, if carried into effect, 
would to some extent meet the present case. Parties guilty of vend- 
ing adulterated articles of food may be proceeded against for the re- 
covery of the amount paid for them. We trust that some spirited in- 
dividuals, having the welfare of the public at heart, will ere long pro- 
ceed to enforce that remedy. 


Tue Exvecrric Crock. —Among all the wonders of that wonder- 
working principle, electricity, whether we view its powers in the in- 
stantaneous conveyance of information between distant places, I'S 
agency in blasting rocks in safety, the deposition of metals from their 
solutions, or other of its numerous appliances, there is not one of them 
which strikes the mind as more extraordinary or interesting than 1t6 
application as a prime mover for the measurement of time. In this, 
however, it has now become most completely successful, and insures ® 
correctness and regularity which cannot be obtained by other clocks, 
however well constructed. We believe the first idea of working onets 
by electricity is due to Mr. Alexander Bain, who first commence 
putting it in practice in 1838. His first attempt was to make a _ 
mon clock transmit its time to other clocks at a distance, etnated if 
the action of electro-magnets, in which he was perfectly success = 
The next step was the application of the electric power to work _ 
clocks, so that no winding might be requir d, and the common ¢ note 
dispensed with altogether. This, in a commercial point of view, whe 
of great importance, as such a clock, either for private houses or pu a 
buildings, could be used either singly or made the governor or pare 
clock to other dials in different parts of the building. The ordinary 
galvanic apparatus was found, however, neither uniform on eee 
giving more trouble and expense than the common clocks ; . A 
prosecuting his experiments, Mr. Bain, in 1842, discovered “ Ae 
plate of zinc and one of copper, buried in the earth, gave a unllo 
and continuous force of sufficient power to work clocks of any 8!2¢ 
from the smallest mantel time-piece to large church clocks. — od 

In the construction of an electric clock, the pendulum rod is of ws ne 
and suspended to a metal bracket, fixed to the back board. The a4 “ 
the pendulum is composed of a reel of insulated copper wire, = net 
brass coyering to improve its appearance, forming an plectee . 
in the usual manner. The ends of the wire are carried up . e cae 
terminating in two suspension springs, which serve the —_ hgeod 
pose of suspending the pendulum, and conveying the curreo hao 
from the bob. Two brass tubes contain each a bar of magnetise 7 
and act as alternate attractors to the bob. There is enesek 4 
pendulum for letting on and cutting off the current which mp Be 
the bob, operates also on clocks at distant places. The plates © a 
and copper are buried about 4 ft. underground, and 3 > ns ot 
to them perfectly insulated copper wires are soldered. : 8 para: 
weight being attached to the pendulum to bring it to time, t be “a 
tus is complete. For the motion on the dial plate, only wt oo wheel3; 
an endless screw are required, besides the minute and - trary 
and the clock instead of moving the pendulum, being ont ih result 
moved by it,a much smaller degree of stress and ype yo varrent 
The pendulum once set in motion acts on the break; an 
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ag we have shown, alternately cut off and admitted, regular 
pens ig obtained, which will continue for many years. 
motion. nations where it is inconvenient to obtain the electric current 
oe pon earth the voltaic battery is resorted to ; but in almost every 
from first mode has proved the easiest, as well as the most effective. 
- pot, of its plates is @ trifle, and it has been ascertained that they 
mI retail their efficacy for years. The advantages of this application 
il tricity to another of our wants it is scarcely possible to estimate, 
d yo hn the medium of auxiliary clocks, exact time may be kept 
a. oa B whole neighbourhood, or, in short, to wherever wires can be 
Owen In fact it is now shown to be possible that all the principal 
po “ the kingdom might be united to keep time with one governing 
— hich, again its moving power from the earth, without winding 
- on of attendance of any kind from one year’s end to another. 
ed Bain’s warehouse for these clocks is at 43, Old Bond-street ; 
and we think an inspection of them is deserving the attention of the 


scientific. —-Mining Journal. 





A Bear Ficut 1n Marine.—In Andover, North Surplus, (Oxford 

unty, Maine,) on the 22d inst., one of the smartest bear fights came 
. that ever happened in this State, or any other. As Erastus Bean, 
0 oung man of twenty years, was haying in his field, accompanied by 
4 of twelve named Dunn, he looked up and saw near him a large black 
rer fe the white-faced breed, (the most savage of the black variety ) 
Having taken his gun with him to shoot partridges, he caught it up, 
and fired it at the brate, but with little effect, as the bear immediate- 
ly began to close upon him. Bean fell back slowly, loading his gunin 
the meantime, when just as he had got his charge in, his heel caught 
a twig, and he fell backwards, and Bruin leapt upon him. His situation 
now, was @ frightful one, but his coolness did not forsake him, and he 
immediately fired again, but with no visible effect. The bear at once 
went to work—seizing his left arm, biting through it and lacerating it 
severely. While thus amusing himself, he was tearing with his fore- 
aws, the clothes and scratching the flesh on the young man’s breast. 
Having dropped his arm, he opened his huge mouth to make @ pounce 
at his face. Then it was that the young man made the dash that sav- 
ed his life. As the bear opened his jaws, Bean thrust his lacerated 
arm down the brute’s throat, as far as desperation would enable him. 
There he had him. The bear could neither retreat nor advance— 
though the position of the besieged was acything but agreeable on so 
warm a day as Thursday last. Bean now called upon the lad to come 
and take from his pocket a jack-knife and open it. The boy was a 
fiting companion for this brave young man. He marched up to the 
work boldly. But before he could get at the pocket, he had to crowd 
the bear's head over a little to get at it—the beast meantime, not be- 
ing at all easy with such a huge mouthful in his throat. Having got 
the knife, Bean with his untrammeled hand, cut the bear’s throat from 
ear to ear, killing him stone dead while be lay on his body. He then 
irew the beast off, notified his friends, had his wounds dreseed, and is 
yow comfortable. It was judged the bear weighed nearly four hun 
dred pounds. One of his paws, which our informant saw, weighed 
two pounds eleven ounces. It takes an Oxford boy to do a deed like 
tbat, and this young man may well be proud of his performance. The 
early aunals of the settlement of our country furvish few more cool, 
resolute, and heroic fights, either with Indians or wild beasts than this. 
The young man bad been married but a few weeks, and the thought 
of his young wife, mourning disconsolately his untimely end, no doubt 
nerved his arm to make a noble fight for her happiness, as well as for 
his own life. Oxford takes the palm for bears, and for stalworth boys, 
who can put the knife into them when they make too familiar with 
their persons. A subscription paper is up, for the purpose of making 
donation to young Bean, who was disabled in his bear fight, and 
must lose hig time during haying, and also to present him with a bear 
knife.—Eastern Argus, July 26 


Tue Currieur Roap Company.—Unier this name a new association 
js advertised in the London journals—one of the many projects on foot 
for shortening the passage from Europe to the Pacific Ocean Of all 
the routes, in esse and in posse, this, we presume, is the most South- 
ely; but whether it be anything more than a Stock Exchange flurry, 
twee is no evidence before us. A portion of the programme is as fol- 
lows 

The Company is formed for the purpose of connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans by the construction ofa plank road (a description of 
road well known and much used both in British North America and 
the United States) across the province of Chiriqui situated in Terra 
Firma Proper, in the Republic of New Grenada under many advanta- 
ges unattainable by any analogous undertaking more especially those 
of good terminable harbourage, and safety, facility, and directness of 
access.—A grant from the government conferring all the land necessary 
for the construction of the road, and all necessary buildings, has al- 

ready been obtained, with the exclusive privilege to the Proprietors 
of the road to establish and collect such toll and passage money as they 
shall think proper.—The grant is for the period of 60 years; at the ex- 
piration of that term the road is to be surrendered to the Governor of 
the province as provincial property, and the entire amount of the orig- 
‘nal capital accumulated by a reserved fund to be laid aside from the 
jrofit of the enterprise will then be repaid pro rata to the proprietors 
ifthe shares —The termini of the proposed road are in the Lagoon of 
Chitiqui, on the Atlantic coast, and in the Bay of Chiriqui, on the Pa- 
tific side. The harbours and anchorage at these termini are excellent. 
Through the whole line the country is very healtby. The coasts on 
the Atlantic terminus was surveyed by her Majesty’s ship Thunder, 
and that on the Pacific by her Majesty’s ship Herald These official 
surveys, copies of which have been obtained from the Admiralty, are 
highly favourable to the proposed enterprise The route bas been long 
known and used as a provincial road. The highest elevation of the 
line of road between the two oceans is only 160 feet, and the steepest 
gradient only 18 feet to the mile.—The distance from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific in a direct line is only 40 geographical miles, and the length 
ofroad will not exceed 50 miles. The facilities for its construction 
are very great.-—The Chiriqui road may be open for traffic in one year 
aul in full working order within 18 months from the period of its com- 
mencement. When completed the whole distance may be travelled 
Within eight hours. 

The Directors have the satisfaction of announcing that her Majesty’s 
Government have acceded to the request of the promoters for the grant 
os Royal Charter of Incorporation, by which the liability of the share 
hers will be limited to the amount of their shares, and no payment 
Wil be required until the Charter shall have been completed. 





Strict ApHesion To Useiess Osservances.—-The followivg anec- 
tote appears in some of the French journals :—‘‘ It was night, anda 
‘ster of charity was seated in a chamber of the hotel of the late Mar- 
tal Soult, Rue de I Université by the bedside of Count Jules de Mornay, 
" whom she was lavishivg every imaginable attention. The sister of 
ees 4 appeared about twenty-two years of age, aud was remarkable 
—— beauty and dignity of her features The Count appeared on 
My point of death. and she seemed aware that such was the case. All 

once, on the clock striking half past eight, the young woman rose, 
ai, after kissing the pale face of the dying man, prepared to depart. 

‘ister,’ said a priest, the chaplain of the College Stanislaus, who was 
cane down reading the prayers of the Church ; ‘ what are you about 
i 0: ‘To depart,’ was the reply. ‘ Wait still longer,’ said the 
Priest ;‘ wait to have the melancholy satisfaction of closing your father’s 
i For the young woman was Madlle. Louise de Mornay, grand 
ae ter of the Duke of Dalmatia, who had entered four years before 

: bene vitiate, and who was then sister of charity at the hospital of 

‘s ein, founded in the Faubourg St. Antoine by the Duke d’Aumale 
lea eet have had 100,000f. a year as dowry, and have joined her 
ee wane arms to those of one of the noblest families of France, but 
me ould only be Sister Louise, devoting her youth to the care of the 
Orieet tients who are glad to obtain medical aid in the hospital. The 
honge again urged her to stay. ‘No;’said she. ‘No; the rules of the 
Mt pj ee on me the obligation to be within its walls by nine o’clock 
ee] = a, onght to set an example, and the dreadful misery which I 
And i departing will render my sacrifice the more meritorious.’ 
fathe ‘ster Louise once more imprinted a kiss on the pale lips of her 

t. The Count died in the course of the night. 
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LLEs LetrRes AND THE Fine ARTS! FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
ough the finances of France are in a fearfully embarrassed state, 
egislature has just voted, as usual, vast sums for the encourage- 
wplterature, science, and art. Amongst tnese we notice, £55,000 
teas ene Money, as subventions to the theatres ; £4800 for subscrip 
Men and new books; £7200 for encouragement and relief to literary 
the Lp artists: £4000 for the purchase of pictures and sculpture for 
Ure; £10,800 for the encouragement to the fine arts; £5500 


Nent 








for relief to artists, dramatic authors, musicians, and their widows; 
£37,980 to musicians; £17,300 to public libraries ; £13.400 to the 
College de France, schools of eastern languages, &c. ; £4800 for pub- 
lication of unpublished historical documents; £1200 for learned so- 
cieties ; £2600 for scientific journeys and missions ; £30.200 for the pre- 
servation of historical monuments ; £24,600 for Murillo’s Conception 
of the Virgin, &c. This is a noble example of liberal and refined taste, 
and now that we have a Chancellor of the Exchequer with a mind 
quick to appreciate these subjects, there is hope for ourselves. Her 
Majesty’s speech from the throne on Thursday contained, for the first 
time these many years, the following significant expression of high 
feeling :—**It is my earnest prayer that the several constituencies 
may be directed by an all- wise Providence to the selection of represen- 
tatives whose wisdom and patriotism may aid me in my increasing en- 
deavours to develope and encourage industry, art, and science.” — 





SHoau or HeERRINGS OFF THE IsLE or Man.—One of the most beau- 
tiful sights which has been seen for perhaps half a century was wit- 
nessed on Tuesday evening, at the entrance to the bay of Derbyhaven, 
Isle of Man. About 8 o’clock there was observed an immense bottle- 
nosed whale or what is called a “ Perkin moor,” amusing himself about 
a mile to the eastward of Fort Derby, on St. Michael’s Isle. Some of 
the spectators affirm that he was at least 60 feet in length, and when 
on the surface, for the purpose of respiration, he threw a considerable 
volume of water full 40 feet in height. He gradually approached the 
bay, evidently in pursuit of an immense shoal of fish, which were ob- 
served on several occasions actually in thousands to burst out of the 
water at least a couple of feet. This continued for upwards of an hour, 
until part of the shoal (which proved to be full-grown herrings) ran 
themselves on the rocks immediately under the lighthouse. A pair of 
amateur fishermen, who were at the same time plying their occupation 
with some of Royal Charlie’s ‘‘ whim gees,” not far from the scene of 
action, were terrified at the sight of the monster fish, and one of them 
who is deaf, and who could scarcely hear his companion at the other 
end of the boat when shouting at the top of his voice, declares that he 
heard the spoating of the whale like distant thunder. They took re- 
fuge from the monster of the deep in a small creek at the point of Fort 
Island, where they remained in safety, gazing with astonishment at the 
terrified shoal of herrings and their relentless pursuer, until his ma- 
jesty of the deep, fiading himself in shallow water, made once more 
seaward, when they ventured out and succeeded in bagging a fine lot of 
prime herrings.—Js/e of Man paper. 





ExTrRaorDINARY Foor Marcu at Cauicurta.—The ‘ American 
Stag,” who was, it appears, chief officer of an American vessel, has 
accomplished his task of walking 1.000 miles in 1,000 hours in India. 
He began his journey on the road between Calcutta and Barrackpore 
on the 8th of March, and completed it on the 19th of April, and although 
the weather at the commencement of his task was unusually favourable 
yet for the last 15 days he had to endure a temperature frequently 
above 90 degrees. He did not, however, according to the Bengal Hur- 
karu, appear much exhausted by his exertions, but had lost nearly one- 
sixth of his wight The achievement excited an unusual amount of 
interest, and both Europeans and natives betted considerably on the 
——. The Hindovs viewed the feat when performed as positively mi- 
raculous., 


Cycse. 
PROBLEM No. 190 sy E. B.C. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in seven moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 189. 


Black. White. 
1. Qto R4. | Qto Q B (best.) 
2 Qtks RP check. K tks Q. 
3 P tks P dble. check. | K to Kt. 
4. Rto R checkmate. 





Tue Letrers 0. N.—The letters O. N. might be supposed to possess 
some mysterious charm, as they form the termination of many of the 
most distinguished names in history. No other letters of the alphabet 
will furnish so remarkable a coincidence as may be found in the follow- 
ing list, made up from ancient and modern times.—Aaron, Solomon, 
Agamemnon, Solon, Bion, Phocion, Bacon, Newton, Johnson, Addison, 
Crichton, Porson, Buffon, Montfaucon.—Tillotson, Fenelon, Masillon, 
Warburton, Leighton, Walton,—Anacreon, Ben Jonson, Milton, Byron, 
Thomson, Chatterton, Xenophon, Clarendon, Gibbon, Robertson, Ali- 
son, Nelson, Vernon, Washington, Napoleon, Wellington. 





RaitroaAp DamaGes.—Two actions for oompensation against the 
Great Northern Railway Company have been tried in the Court of Ex 
chequer The plaintiffs were hurt by a collision on the line. In the 
case of Mr. Housdon, a draper in the Horseferry Road, who suffered 
from an illness arising from a cut and bruised face, it was arranged 
that a verdict for £50 should be taken. In the case of Mrs. Reynolds, 
wife of the keeper of asn:all shop at Hitchin, two ribs were broken 
and a leg so much hurt that a ‘* club foot’’ has resulted ; the foot, it is 
thought, can be set straight, but at an expense of from £100 to £200 
and the loss of the use of the limb for six or twelve months. Mrs 
Reynolds is fifty years of age. The Company had offered £200 asa 
sufficient compensation ; the Jury fixed the damages at £420. 











EDWARD'S, SANDFORD & CO. 


OREIGN EXPRESS, in connection with ApsMs & Co.’s Great American Express 

19 Wau Street, New York E., S & Co. are prepared to transact the foliowing 
branches of businese—Forwarding of Parcels and Merchaudise to and from all parts of the 
world. The Collection of Debts, Claims. Legacies, Drats,&c, und the transaction, by 
efficient counsel, of the leadiny business conn cted therewith. Drafts furnished, for lurge r 
small suis, payable at every Town or City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Letters of Credit issued in Fngiaod, which are cashed in the principal Cities of 
the United States, Specie, Bonds and Valuable Packages forwarded by every European 
Steamer and Insured at the lowest rates, and all private and confidential business transacted 


with fidelity and dispatch, , 
EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 Wall Street 





CHOICE BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 
PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY, by N. P. Willis, 12mo. $1 25. 
RURAL LETTERS “ rn “ 





PROPLE L HAVE MET, “ “ a 
LIFE HER#t AND THERE, “ “ “ 
HURRYGRAPHs, “ “ “ 


HUGH PYNNSHURST by Donald MacLeod, 12mo. $1 25, 

BRACE’S HUNGARY, by Chas. Loring Brace, |2mo. $1 25, 

NAVAL LIFE by Lieut. W. F. Lynch, l2mo. $.. 

VAGGAMUNDOQO, by |, Esvias Warren, | 2mo. 3. 

CAPTAINS OF THE OLD WORLD, bv Henry W. Herbert, 12mo, $1 25. 

OULD GUARD OF NAPOLEON, by J T. Headley, Lemo. $1 25. 

REEL IN A BOTTLE, by H. T. Cheever, L2mo. $'. 

MAXWELL’S CZAR —his Cour and Peep'e }2mo $!. 

MAGOON’S OKATORS OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION, $12mo. $155. 
. LIVING ORATORS, 12mo. $1 25 

THE HOU3EHOLD OF sik THOMAS MORE. Livellus A. Margaretia More. 16mo. 50c. 

REVERIES OF A BaCHELOX, by Ik. Marvel. l2mo. &i 25, 


FR*SH GLEANINGS, «$1 25, 
THE BATTLE SUMMER, 7 “« 69115. 
DREAM LIFE, Fe “ $125. 
LORGNETTE, or Studies of the Town, “ 2vole “* 250, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, Publisher, 
. 145 Nassau St. & 36 Park Row. 








EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN BANK HISTORY. 


THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE FOR JULY, 1852. 
CONTENTS; 


ARLY BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES. No IV.—The Massachuset 
) q — ts ; 
= A SD tga rs, pews of Presidents and Cashiers from ried te te? 
. “eB ty in 1784; Firs B i i i 
—— ie Federal ell 4 s Stocks and a > tana a 
egal Miecellany— san alances; Mem cks ; i j 
Accommodation vies he emorandum Checks; Promissory Notes; Fraud 
aweson'’s Early History of Banking and Anecdotes of Bank Chapt 
in Ireland; Irish Coinage; Hostility to Banks; Restrictions; Trish Beck Pal ares as 
Bank of Ireland; Private Bankers; Proviacial Bank; Purchase of the Parliament Ho use 
bon tee De Piste The oe lerney Banker; Depreciation of Currency 
ndex tv articles upon the subjects of Banking, cy, Coinage, Fi 
in the Periodicals of England aud the nited flies, of tan tt tn a 


a aes of the leading writers on these subjects in all the Quarterly and Monthly Maga- 


A list of one hundred and fifty scarce books and rh) i 
copiatnes in “ Gemee Areenam. with dates nf at mg anheapas 
n Alphabetica st of Standard Works on Banking, Currene i 
Exchange, EF Terms, Five Dollars per Annum oO 
J,SMITH HOMANS, 50 Wall st., New York, 
orill Washington st., Boston: 


HENRY CLAY. 


‘¥.\HE Subscribers have just published a splendid full-length li 
engraved in the finest style of Mezzotint and Stipple, by Wa tt 
ey ee a gow ~ coboestting in the books of the canvassing agents, or 
‘he office o vers, R. A. BACHIA & Co. 2 
a - jot ee ae. 1-2x 19 L-zinches, i Cheers Sweet, Free Gs. Size 
tis fall length, and the attitude is strikingly appropriate and effecti 
ay pa os .- 22. pees, pee b.. Bure ta full of fatg och cool = 
A w t elcome as the ve at 
shall not look again.— Daily Temes. oy OP An ee ages ag ot 


g and Currency, 








OFFICE OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. 


HE Association for the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations give 
T Exhibition will be opened, in the City of New Yor, on the 2d dee of ep iene 
Municipal Authorities have granted to them the use of Res: rvoir Square, and they are 
ceeding to erect thereon a Buiiding worthy of ‘he purpose to which it is to be devoted anne 

The Association aesire to make the Exhibition, in fact as well as in name, a Re prese ta 
tion from other countries as well as their own, of Riw Materials and Produce anak - 
tures, Machinery and Fine Arts. To this end they have made arrangements with Caaies 
Buscuek, Eeq.,late Commissioner of the Ausirian Empire at the Industrial Exhibition ] 
London, whose skil', experience aud hich character offer the most satisfuctory securit te 
contributors from abroad. Mr. Buschek is the authorized Agent of this Association for all 
countries other than the Continent of America, and as such has received i's instruction All 
communications from Contributors abroad must be addresse4 tu him at ‘ The Office of th 
Exhibition ofthe Industry of all nations io New. York,” No.6 Charing Cross London He 
will stute to them the nawre of the powers given and authority conferred and will li 4 
explain the great iadudements offered by this Enterprise to European Exhibitors. — 

This Association will correspond with all persons in the United States the Cana das and 
British Provinces the West Indies aud this Contineat generally, who may desire to ¢ ~ 
ribute to this Exhibition Ail such communications must be addressed to “ Tug Secee- 
TARY OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NaTIONS 
New York” The Associaton is now ready to receive app.ications, and it is desired that 
they be sentin immediately. Due notice will be given, hereafter when the Building will be 
ready for the reception of articles. Applications for the admission of Objects to the Exhi- 
bition must represent intelligibiy their nature and purpose, aud must «lso state distinetly 
the number of Square Feet, whether of Wall, Floor or Counter required. Machinery wiil 
be exhibiied in Motion—the Motive Power to be furnished by the Associa'ion—and pe tng 
tions for the Admission of Mechinery, to be so exhibited, in addition tothe general descrip- 
tion and tne requisition for space, must set forth the amount of Motive Power required. The 
Association deem it proper to ennounce that Paintings in Frames will be exhibited ! 

As notwithstanding the magnitude of the proposed Building, there must, Lhecessarily be 
a limi.a'ion of space, the Association reserves the right to modify’ r re ject appl cati us but 
in so doing, will be governed by strict impartiality, looking only to the general objects of 
the Enterprise, The Association also reserves the right of determining the length of time 
not to exceed in any case one season, during which objecis shall, severally, form part of the 
Exhivition. Exhibitors are requested to designate an Agent to whom their contributions 
shall be delivered when withdrawn from the Exhibition, Prizes for excellence in the vari 
ous departments of the Exhibition will be awarded under the direction of Capable and 
Bytnemt porenee. he Di licit th 

‘ith this statement the Directors solicit the co-operation of the Productiv 

ladu-try of their own and other Countries, - THEODORE perce es 

Won. WHETTEN, Secretary. e rn 


_ 


DIRECTORS, 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, 
ALFRED PELL 
AUGUST BEUMONT 


ELBERT J. ANDERSON, 
Palle BURROWES, 

1 0 N uIVINGST 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Jr. CHARLES W. FOSTER.” 
GEUKGE L. SCHUYLER, THEODORE SEDG WICK. 


(e The Office of the Association is at No. 53 Broadway, where j 
may be had. y> ere copies of this Circular 





GEORGES P. PUTNAM 
WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY, 


I. STRAY LEAVES FROM AN ARCTIC JOURNAL; or, Eighteen M , 
in search of Sir John Franklio’s Expedition, in the year 1855 By Frama 4 Oona 
Forming vol. 14of Putnum’s Semi-Monthly Library. l2mo. Paper cover, 2}c. ; cloth, 4c, 
“A smart book by a smart officer, who, eschewing ali attempts at fine writing polished 
periods or learned disquisitions on questions relating to magnetism or meteorology prints 
such portions of his journal—written in a seamen-like style—as are best calculated to inter- 
est the inquirer into the perils and mysteries of Arctic Wovigesien. We recognize in our 
author che true spirit of Arcti¢exploratien.— Atheneum. 
Il. THE LAWS OF LIFE With special reference to the physical ed 
By E.izabeth Blackwell,M.D. 12mo. Paper cover, 25c, ” iedasetion of gist. 





Ill. SCENES AND THOUGATS IN EUROPE. Second series. 
vert. Also, a new edition of the first series. eries. By Geor e H. Cal- 

IV. FUROPE: PAST AND PRESENT. A comprehensive Manua ™ 
raphy and History ; With Separate Descriptions and Statistics of each Beate european = 

adex. By -Ungewitter, L.L.D. New edition, small 8vo Cloth or sheep $1 50 _— 
“ A treasure-house of inf »rmation, accurately and neatly compressed in a well-pri wv 
attractive volume. The ststistics are compiled from tne Offieial Almanacs, and lao a ond 
ments which are yearly published, as well as from the mst authentic historical oo —4 
The sketch of European bistory, though concise, appears to be sk Ifully compused: summe 
same may be eaid of the notices found under the head of each particular country. oe the 
graphical infurm»tion is brought up to the latest date, while the cupious in jex | k “ea 
convenient as @ | eve magia gh the places mentioned The complicated relati ae on ace 
eather —-Ohureiauae well displayed to view, and evince the pains-taking character of the 





D. APPLETON & CO's. PEW POBLICAaTIONS. 
JUST READY. 


STEP FROM THE NEW WORLD TO THE OLD AD : 
A Thoughts on the Good and Evil in Buth. By egy BACK AGAIN: 
"Teigee 8 f the New ¥ rs 
Professer Tappan, of the New York University, is the autho 
It is pub! iehed ft two handsomely printed volumes or captampect eae pone Petey book. 
read in these summer days, and after the su nmer is over, New volumes on Nae widely 
amezingly numerous; and yet, every good book of journeyings in the Old Worse’ are 
ever will be,in ready demand. The wondrous beauties of nature, »nd the miracl ny 
in which Europe so richly aboands, will never cease to interest us; and as ever 7 of art, 
(if he chance to possess a head of his owa,, sees wiih new eyes, his impressions if fatthe 
fully recorded, are as fresh, and as new, and as interesting av though we had neve Pinon 1 
of the same things a hundred times before. The first volu ne is aevuted to & “ fa = 
land, and Holland, the second to the Khine, Switzer'and, Belyium, and Bronce’ The: = 
jumes are not made up of extracts from the guide-books, but of the thonghis. im toe vo- 
and reflections fiesh trom the professor's own mind. The book is charming in The ok spe 
trutnfuiness, and shows how new a fertile and cultivated mind can render an old s bj ~ a 
vening Post. ubject.— 
Il TiME AND TIDE, OR STRIVE AND WIN. By A. 8. Ro 
Mountjoy .” “ To Love aud To Be Loved, &c ,1 vol i2mo, oth marge son 
This attractive work abounds in graphic descriptions of American Domestic Seene cam 
- cong A Asa tle Hal Paton nape iuterest. The strong as well «s the delicate ora 
sions of the heart are delineated with an uucommoa simplicity of sty ! i Si 
and thrilling pathos. picity of style, elevation of thought, 


IIL. CLASS-BOOK OF PO*¥ TRY for the use of Schools or Private I 
Robbins, author of Americau Popular Lessons, &c , &e. 1 voi 12mo 


With 
2 vols. l2mo 


nstruction, by Eliza 
Price75 cents This 


work is admirably adapted ipemvee the youny miad wi'h poetic and elevated th ught ana 

diction. Its selections are made frum the best poets, and they c »mbine be implici 
auty an 

and excellent sentiment. 7 ens clenpliony 


1V. OLLENDORFF’S METHOD—PRIMARY LESSONS . 
GREENE, 4.M,, Editor of Primary Lessons in French, &c. 1 a oy - 

This Manual ts preosred in such A manner as to present tha ele 0 Snot 
Italian language vn the s\ stem of Ollendorff, with a reat pA meticeanyace pred teenaged hyo 
designed to fix them in the memory ofthe pupii at the outset, ard thus render his subsequent 
progress rapid end thorough. eq 

A new volume of Appleton’s Populer Library—A JOURNEY TO KAT MANDU, the Capi- 
tal of Nepsul, with the cemp cf Jug Bahadvor, incluuing a sketch of the Nepaulese i 
bassedor at Home, by Lawrence Oliphant. Lvol 1l6mo. Clotn, 50 cents 

“Written in alively style. {ts descriptions are animated and the observations acute and 
entert«Ining "—J.onden —— . 

“We may congratulate the traveller npon poss¢ssing a very interesting ¢ ioir ts 
dition to his pertmantesu.”— Literary b: ard 8 y esting and original addi 

“A very readable volume.”—London Atheneum, 


A JOURNAL K#PT DURING ASUvMFRTOUR. By the author of * Amy Herbert,” 
‘¢Gertrude,” ae. Part 2. Paper cover, 37 eents, ’ 

“Tis is the continuation of the charming Journal of a Summer Tour on the Rhive and in 
Switzerland, “hich was kept for the entertainment and instruction of the viliage school by 
the auth ref “Amy Herbert,’ &ec, - 


LITTELL'S LIVING AGE.—No. 429 —123 cts, 


The Chinese and the Americans— Times. 
1ife of Marte de Medicis—Evaminer. 
Modern Journalisin— Tait’s Vaguzin-. 
The Old Bachelor in Prosvec' ive—Hogg’s Instructor. 
Number Twelve—Chambers’ Journal. 
Fardoroughs, the Miser—Dublia University Vagazine. 
Le Morvan acd its Sp srts— Eliza Cook’s Journal 
Mackinnoo’s Atlantic and Transatlantic Sketches—Spectator, 
. Bells—Eliza Cook's Journal, 
10, De kezensac’s Russian Campai »n—Spectator. 
iL Dr, Clack’s sanitary Measures— Daily Advertiser. 
> Peels Ride thro’ the Nubian Desert—Spectator. 
13. Dr, Acbili and Father Newman—Spec . Ecam., Times, Chron, ! 

14. Dr. Pusey and Lord Shattesburv - Morning Chronicle. 

15 Composition ot Armies— Examiner. 

16. Man of Coincidences—New Monthly Magazine. 

With Poetry, Suort ARticLes, and Notices or New Books, 

Cy Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E. LITTELL & CO, Bostg 
* This tale will be continued without interruption till completed. 





CRIS me hor 


Wasuin 

Ofall the Periodica! Journals devoted to Literature and Scievce Taleh ehoues oe 
and in thiscountry. ‘hishas appeared to me the most useful It contains indeed the raed i 
tien only of the current literature of the English language, but this. by its immense rs posi. 
and comprehension, iaciudes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost eapanean ot 
the present age. ADAMS. 

Postace Free.—To al! subscribers within 1500 miles, wh 
the offive of publication at Boston, the sum of Six Dollars, we i cent ee aranee, directly & 
the year, as lony as shall be equivalent to the eoat of postage :—thus virtually pb in yon : 
tne plan of sending every man’s copy to him Posr.ce Fre«; placing our distant are 
ers onthe same footing as those nearer to us; and making the whole country our neiyhhor-. 
hood We hope for such fnature chinves inthe 'aw or the interpretation thereof KS witb 
enable us to make this offer to Subscribers at adistance, ’ 








3712 


She Atvion. 





July 3] 








100,000 COPLES PRINTED, 
HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


OUSAND COPIES are now printed of Harper's New Monthly 
‘ty be -y-- ee than Fifteen Hundred Dollars are pos to American Editors, Au- 
thors, and pol, for labour bestowed upon the preparation of a single number. 
Magazine is probably read bya greater number of persons than any other periodical pub- 
lished in any part of the world; and more money is expended upon it, for Origiual rti- 
cles and Pictorial Embellishments, than upon any other Magazine issued ia the United 


The Publishers beg to renew their thanks to the public, for the extraordinary favour with 
which it has been received No labour or expense will be sparea io render it still more 
worthy of the unparalleled success it has echieved. ; te 

The series of papers commenced in the present number, entitled “ Memoirs of the Holy 
Land,” wil! be continued, with other Articles of special moral and religious interest, in the 
successive numbers of the Magazine. They will be prepared witn the greatest care, and 
embellished by Pictorial Lllustrations of permanen: interest and unrivalled heauly. 

Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, read by more than Half a Milion persons every 
mont!, has reached a circulation unparalleled in the history of similar undertakings. It 
owes its success to the fact, that it presents more reading matter, of a beuer quatity, ina 
more elegant style, and at a cheaper rate, than any other publication; and tha: its literary 
contents have met the wants of the great mass of the American people. by combining inter- 
es’, instruction, end amusement to a degree hitherto unequalled. Every possible effort 
will be made to iicrease its meritin proportion to its constantly increasing circulation and 
success, 

ConTENTS OF THE AUGUST NuMBER. 


Memoirs of the Holy Land.—Mount Carmel. By Jacob Abbott. 

Illustrations.—Situation of Mount Carmel. Maps of Mount Carmel and the Bay of Acre. 
Defence of Acre. Horseman of Acre. The Ascent of the Mountain. The Discovery of 
Glass. Elijah and the Gardener. The Hermits of Mouot Carmel. The Elijah o the 
Basilians. The Authorized My TheSerpent. The Panther. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. By John S. C. Abbott. 

Illustrations, from Drawings by Dopler.—Reception at the Tuilleries. 
tion for Consul tor Life. Napoleon and the British Embassador, 
Sea Combat. 

The Palaces of France. By John S C, Abbott, ; 

lljustrations.—The Louvre. The Inner Court ofthe Louvre. The Tuileries. Grand Avenue 
of the Tuileries, 

A Leaf from a Traveller's Note Book. By Maunsell B. Field. 

All Baggage at the Risk of the Owner; A Story of the Watering-Places, 

The night Mass duriag the Reige of Ter or. 

Personal Habits and Appearance of Robespierre. 

Tne Two Sisters. 


Malmaison. Elec- 
Review at Lyons, 


diary. Z 
Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. Chapter XIV. Deportment. XV. Bell Yard. XVI. 
Tom-ali-Alone’s. 

Illustrations.—The Dancing Room. Consecrated Ground. 
My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. ( 
Henry Clay.—Persona! Anecdotes, Incidents, etc. 
A Duel in 1830. 
Monthly Record of Current Events. 
Editor’s Table. 
Editors Kasy-Chair. 

# Drawer 
Literary Notices. 
Comiculities, Original and Selected. 4 . 
Illustrations.--Mr. John Buli’s Ideas on the Mnsquito Question. Starvation for the Delicate. 

Young New York hard up. A Victim of the Tender Pas ion, A Striking Expression, 

Scene in a Fashionable Ladies’Groggery- Rathera Bad Look-Out. The Attentive Hus- 

band in August, 

Fashions for Summer. 
Illustrations.—Bride’s Toilet and Walking Dress. Three Patterns for Bonnets. 

Terms,—The Mayazine may be ubtained of Booksellers, Periodical Agents, or from the 
Publishers, at Three Dollars a year, or Twenty-five Cents aNumber. The semi-annual Vol- 
umes, as completed, neatly bound in Cloth, at Two Dollars, or the Muslin Covers at Twenty- 
five Cents each, are furnished by the Agents or Publishers, Four Volumes are now ready, 
bound. 

The Publishers will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitously to Agents and Postmasters, 
and will make liberal arrangements with them for circulating the Magazine. They will 
also eupply Clubs, of two persons at Five Dollars a year, of five persons at Tea Dollars, and 
of a larger number at the same rates. Clergymen supplied at Two Dollars per year, 
Numbers from the commencement can be supplied at any time. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Continued.) 








TRENTON FALLS, 
NELDA COUNTY, N. Y¥.—The proprictor informs the public that his Hotel, ‘at the 
above place, is open fur the reception of company. He is now prepared to receive fa- 
milies for the season—the conveniences of the house having been rearranged during the re- 
cess by @ competent architect--a new and commodious wing added—hot and cold baths 
constructed. In short, the improvements have been of such a character asto add greatly to 
the comfort and enjoyment of visitors 
The proprietor trusts that, by his unremitted attention to the wants of the travelling pub- 
lic, the patronage so liberally extended to him dvring the past nineteen seasons of his man- 
ee will be continued--pledging himself to sustain the acknowledged high reputation 
the place, M. MOO 


A line of Stages is established for the season—leaving Utica on the arrival of the express 
train. junel2—6t. 





NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY, 


OR SALE OR TO LEASE, the well-known residence of the late Ex-Consul Buchanan 
(within one mile of the great Cataract) recently occupied by His Excellency Lord 


Elgin. 

Phe Dwelling is two stories, about 60 ft. front by 40 ft. deep, with wing extending back 
and cellar underneath the whole Stabling for eight horses; Carriage, Wash ana Wood 
Houses, with Barn and excellent Well of Water. The Garden well stocked with Fruits, 
and with Lawn aud Oraameutal Shrubbery, comprising about two acres and a haif; com- 
manding o beautiful park view, ard possessing all the advantages of the vicinizy of the 
village of Drummondvilie in Post-Office, Churches, &c &c. Being perfectly healthy, the 
situation is peculiar] — pon for the residence of a gentleman’s family or genteel Board- 
ing House.—Terms liberal and reasonable.—Apply (if by letter post paid) to Mr. R. 8, 
Buchanan, New York; Messrs. Hector & WILLER, Solicitors, Toronto; or to Mr. JNo. 
A. OrcHarp, Agent, Drummondville, Canada, From five to fifty acres additional land cao 
be had if desired. May 1 8. 





LAMAR & LOCHRANE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


H. G. LaMar, O. A. LOCHRANE, 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


ATE ADDITIONS.—Sixteen hundred volumes have been added to the Library since 
the publication of the recent catalogue, i:cluding much of the better literature ofthe 
day and many standard works, in various languages. The Reading and News Rooms are 
promptly supplied with the leading papers and attractive serials of Europe and America, 
and offer an agreeable resort through the day and evening. 
Aceess to the privileges of the establishment may be obtained without formality. 
Strengers can be introduced by Subscribers. 








PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


R, MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The efficacy of this justly celebrated embro- 

cation for invigorating, beautifying, and imparting a gloss and silken sofiness to the 
hair, is now so widely known and acknowledged, that it has gained by its merit a reputa- 
tion which is not for aday, but for all time. It is the province of science to subdue and con 
trol those physical evils which refined civil zation hes brought in its train; for so long as 
warm rooms and tight hats, with the combined agency of other influences, exist, wil! thou- 
sands of unheppy victims be trouble i with bald heads and grey hairs, to say nothing of the 
various cutaneous diseases to which the head is subjected. It wasto relieve these evils that 
Professor Barry introduced his invaluable remedy, and among the thousand and one who 
have been his competiiors, he now stands alone on that pedestal of success, hewn out of 
Barry’s Tricopherous, and sustained by the favour and universal patronage of a discerning 
and intelligent public. For restoring the hair to its original growth, or preventing it from 
falling out, this compound has been pronounced by all medical men, to be a sure remedy. 
For eradicating scurf, dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands, muscles, stings and 
bruises the Tricopherous wilt always be found a safe, speedy, and usfailing cure; and 
so long as 

— * Fair tresses man’s imp *rial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair” 
will Barry’s Tricopherous be essential to the toilet of every lady and gentleman who desire 
to give a soft. glossy and luxuriant appearance to the natural drapery of reason’s throne. 
Sold in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 13% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


For Sale by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canadas, 
Mexico, West Indies, Grea! Britain, France, &c. 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
FARRANT'S BFPERVESCENT SELTZER APERIBNT 


H’s obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of i 
morits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of ita efficacy. 
PesTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“ T have carefully exami and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre. 
seated me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
t, — should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tsrrant’s Effervescent 
itzer Aperient. 
“Ip {howe cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels producing 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ i, 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious io 
ehildren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
r Averient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
e. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The a which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
8 offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits full sup- 
” {Signed| GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
New York, March lat, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y 
by JAMES 


Pe tt Sant echd whatesnio ond cutall TARRANT theca- 

repared and sold wholesale and r D tand 
ry, No, 256 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y¥. » Bragg ent Ape 

Also for sale at 110  eregyty 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 5381 Broadway. 183 Broad- 

way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 

Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
8 


> A Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staies. 








OR LIVERPOOL,.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Captain 

James C. Luce—This a will depart with the Mails for Europe positively on 
Saturday August 7th, 1852, at 12 0’¢ ock, M., from her berth at the tuot of Vanal street 

No berth secured unti] paid for. 

All letters and papers must pase through the Post Office 

Por freight or Passage having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort 

Apply to . EDWARD K. COLLINS, % Wall street. 
@ Steamer PACIFIC. will suceead the ARCTIC, and sail on the 2Ziat of August. 


‘HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER PETREL, Captain § i 
J Bermuda and St. Thomas, on Monday, the 9th August, 1852, at on. soak ge ty») 
She bas excelient accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermud..oe.ccccsccccscce 
“s ~ do St. Thomas 70 
There is ® regular Mall communi r 
ak aS RR Wensseen an between St, Thomas and all the West India 


The PETREL willtake freight. appiy to 





E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, 


P.S. No Letters or Mails will be recieved on board of the PETRE L, except through the 


Post Office. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND sIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
26 Cornhill, London. 
71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, aND 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
AND SURPLUS $412,090, 

Lmpewered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Reyal Assent, 21th July, 1888. 
“A Savines Banx ror THE WIDOW AND THE OrnpHax.” 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

© Edward Habicht, Chairman. 


NEW YORK. 
John J. Palmer, 
= ames yo | 
eorge Barclay 
Samuel 8. Howland, 
Aquila G. Stout, 


Fanning C. Tucker, 

Henry Ludlum. 
Robert J. Dillon, 

| Joseph Gaillard, Jr 

J. Leander Starr. 

BALTIMORE, 

Samuel Hoffman, 

Henry Tiffany, 


Jonathan Meredith, 

John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 

Donald Mclivain 

BOSTON, 

Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brigham 
E. A. Grattan, H. 8. M. Consul. 

William Elliott. 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 

Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at No. 27 Washington street, 
Jersey City, and of Agents. 

Pari of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available alwaysto the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
{should any sucharise} or otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of Fant 
arties hereafter assured —_ 
loan of one-half the amount 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P. M 
poy oh at the Uffice of the different Local Boards and 
© B to 


George M. Thacher, 
Israe] Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


80 effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


+, a 87 Washington Street, Jersey 
Agencies. Ali communications to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General “om. 5 
an 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No, 2, Cornhill, London, 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, 


HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of premium as guarantees safety to the Office. 

Policies will hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his Co 
premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
annnal pgm made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; 
nor will the policy (the only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each 
loan will be endorsed thereon. 

The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
p Fan half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


ue. 
Applicants are not charged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 
C. Tabor, 
H. Croft, 
S. Walker, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Rev. J. Flanagan. 
T.R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


R. F. Hazen, W Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 
Gray, W. Jack. 


T. L. Murray, 
E. 8. Symes, 


A. Vigne, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 


J. Rawson, 

J. Thompson, 
W. Kennaway, 
G. Fuller, 


Montreal 


Halifax, N. 8. 


8t. John, N. B. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


Bt. John’s, Newfoundland { 4. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MonTREAL. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE AS URANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Co nhill, London, 





CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, 
The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rate 
<< > Fak. noua vw of profits, , . Rates of premium for 
Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experie 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justily. aphem See te 
With this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a retarn 


of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will b d Asse: urer, 
whose policies have been in force for three years. ” er hide =f 
Society, and entitled accord- 


The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance 
— the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 
o charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
W. A. Bennett, 
Sir A. W. Hillary, 
J. Rawson, 
C. Tabor, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
{ wm Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
am. 
C. Kinnear, H. 


{ J. 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent, 
J.J. Grieve, Hon. L*O’Brien, J. Kent, 
W. M. Barnes. 


T. L, Marray, 
R. Gough, 

J. Moss, 

E. 8S. Symes, 


H. Cro: 
M. 

J. Shaw, 
A Vigne. 


Montreal 


. Tremain, Hon. 8S. Cunard, T. 
Halifax, N.S. Pryor, J. Strachan, ; 
St. John, N. B. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland R. Prowse, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 

Hon. E. J. Jarvis, Hon T. H. Haviland, D. Hod 
{ F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. ” —" 
L. W. G Il, Agent, 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo 
Office—MonTREAL. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAID UP CAPITAL. sosesseseeeeseeee +d 200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FUND......£263,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
THs Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified b 


the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire 
Sttle all losses. 





holdin 
isks, an 


DIRECTORS: 
James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis Correnet, Deputy Chairman. 
BaRcuLay, MortTIMER LIVINGSTON, JosePpxH GalLvarp, Jr, 
AL PUuELPs, Conrap W. Fapser, Eb, F. SANDERSON, 
FRANCIS GRIFFIN, | WILLIAM S. WETMORE, 
Resident Secretary, ALFRED PEI.L 
Counsel of the Board, FRANCIS GRIFFIN, 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 


WILLIAM Nico, Chairman, 

JosepH CHRISTOPHER Ewart, JosepH HorRNBY, Deputy Chairman, 
Thomas Brocklebank, John Hore, William Dixon, 
George Hall Lawrence, William Earle, Harold Littledale, 
Thos. Stuart Gladstone, John Marriott, George Grant, 
Edward Moon, Fras. Haywood, Lewin Mosley, 
Robert Higyin, Joseph Shipley, George Holt, 

Herman Stolterfoht, John Swainson. 
Swinton Bovutt, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 
WILuiaM Ewart, M.P., Chairman 
GeorGE FREDERICK YOUNG, M P., Deputy Chairman. 
sir Wm P.De Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsunby ( William Brown. M.P, 
John Ranking, Matthew Forster M. P. | Jumes M. Rosseter, 
Prederi_x tiarrison, Seymour Teulon, James Hartley, 
Swinton Boult, Ross D. Mangles, M. P. 
BeNJaMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secretary. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail fi 
throughout the ng sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
he following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscrib 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thuredaye 
—" the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz 
Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sai fro: 
New York. Gone. ™ 
| Jan 8, Avl2°Angi9Dec 9|Feb. 26, 
Jan 22 May 13 Sp 2 Dec 23/Mar. 11, 
Sonn I Ae e Miy 27, Sept. 16 re %, 
| abd. 9%, apc. oS ’ 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | March 4, One 14 Abril 22, 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, | Mar. 18, Oct. 23/May 6, 4 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 1, Nov. IL |May 20, a 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, | April 15, Nov. 25\June 3, Sept. 23, 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and ex erienced 
oes. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &ec., are oF 
The price of cabin passage ts now fixea at $75, outward, for each adult, without wi 
and liquors. Neither the capteins nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible or aan 
parcels, or packages, seut by them, uniess regular Bills of Lading are signed theretor. Ap: 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGAN, and ° 70 South street, N. ¥ 
ALEX’R WILEY 





Devonshire,new, Hovey, 
Northumberland, Lord, 

Southampton, new, Tinker, 
Victoria, 


i 
2 
4 
. 18 
. 2 
. 16 
. 30 


Oct. 
Oct. 


navig- 
tbe besi dencré 


ply to 
Jaly 1] 





— 
STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY: 
'T 'sicamstip © Pewerkd sew 


* GLASGOW,” 
962 Tons, and 400 horse power, Ropert Craic, Commander, is appoin 
Now York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday ihe Lath of August, 1862, 4 12 ot 
assage Money—First Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms . 
. , Do. do.(Midship do.) .- ". “a 
Second do, ae me oo 
m | Steward's fee included.| 
No steera assengers taken. 
These > eende provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be eu 
at moderate prices. 
Carries a surgeon. 


to sail 
Ock wt 
$90 00, 
75 Wo, 
° 50 00, 


pplied on boarg 


to 
McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N Y 
Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being tul 
but to communicate at once with the Agent, @ full 
TYVHE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHips beww 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, calling at H 
fax to land and receive Mailsand Passengers. ai, 


Captains. 


For Freight or Passage *pply 





PETER. .ccccrcccecsecscessccecs: Sets, 
Asia..... seseveceeeeeeeeee GC. H. E. Juduirg 
NiBgaresesssecesserereeeseereeesseeed. Slory 
Canedh....sseeereeeeeeseeesesssene—— Lan 
Cambrid.sseseveceseveseseeeseereverd, Lei 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—reg on 
port. 


Arabla,..ccecccccsscscsecseseces ————— 
Africe. ..ccecccesececcccssceces —— Harrison 
Europa...cessccccseccessesereeees Ek. G. Lott 
AMETICB,..00-ceccececsssceceeees N, Shannon 


From 
Niagara,...eseess.eeeee+BOStONs cesceeceseversees WOEANCSAAY,.cee0-s00-July 7th 1859 
ATfriC8....c-ccccercsccces NeW YOrK ccoccese +» Wednesday...ecesee..Juiy Idth «°° 
Canada. esercsesecessees BOBLOD, seeeeseeees --Wednesday.......6+. July 2ist 
ABID cocccccccccccccccccc NOW LOFK.cccces oo» Wednesday..... .+0+-July 28th 
AMECTICA. ....0200000000+ BOBLOD .occeseessecceeess WOdNECRdAY......+++.-AUg. 4th 

soveeeeN@w YOrK.....0++eenee 6 WOCdNOSGBY.....+e005+Aug, lith 
eevece: BOBLOD.. cccccccsccccees, WEdDEBdRY.....- 000+ Alig. 18th 
eo New YOrk.cccsene sooo» WEdUCBdBY...6e-e00e-AUg. <5th 
+ BOBton....escceeeseeeees WEdNOBUBY....+-500+ Sept, ist 
oe New York .oesseeeeeeees WOdNOBdAY, oeseeeee- Sept. 8th 
seroccresee+BOSlOD. coos. reccececeee: WEGNEEABY -.eeeeeeee- Sept, 15th, 
Europa. .ccccsececcesses NOW YOrK.cccseesssee+» Wednesen coves sSept, 22d 
Passage from New York or Boston to at eee BDIDs sre eeeeen oe. G12 
¢ ‘a ee eee ee eeeee 70 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freight will be charged ons e beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on d. 
All Lettersand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrics 
For freight or passage, apply to EB. CUNARD, 
4 Bowling Green, 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and pm in common with British 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS., 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
cccercccccccscccccccocccecsccsscesseessOmpt. West, 
soerees/ Capt. Nye, 
«++. Capt. Luce. 
+eeeCapt, Comatoca, 
° «++ Capt. Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every esr 
bas been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and spec) 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance or comfort. 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin, $120; exclusive use of ex. 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £50 and £2, 
An experieaced surgeon wil! be attached to each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. 

From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December........1th, 1251, 
Wednesday.... December, 24th, * 
Wednesduy....J 7 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday. 
Wednesday. .. 
Wednesday....April.. 
Wednesday....May.. . 
Wednesday... May...ers. seeee 
Wednesday.... June....++--se00+- 2d, 
Wednesday... JUne,.ceesseeee- 
Wednesday... June..se+- eevee 5 
Wednesday... Julyscecssssveees-)4 
Wednesday... July.ceee.ceeeee:: 
Wednesday.... AUgUSt...e...00+ 
Wednesday.... AUZUBL..++00-404.25 
Wednesday....September...... 
Wednesday... September.,......2: 
Wednesday... October... . 
Wednesday....October....+....- 
Wednesday.... November,....... | 
Wednesday....November..,..... 
Wednesday....December..,... 
Wednesday....December...... 15 
Wednesday.... December ...... 2% 





—_——_. 


ATLANTIC, 


From New York. 
Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 


Saturday ......April.. 
Saturday ..... April....- 
Saturday ......MAy .sseseeee- 
Saturday ......May.....+.0.. 15th, 
Saturday......May..ceoe-ee- 29th, 
Sawurday......Jun@.....+++--12th, 
Saturday .....June......... 26th, 
Saturday......July.esseeee+. 10th, 
Saturday......July...-se0e-. 24th, 
Saturday......Augu8t.....+...7th, 
Saturday......August........218t, 
Saturday......September.... 4th, 
Saturday......September....18th, 
Saturday...... October ...+e0. 2d, 
Saturday.....-October.......16th, 
Saturday......October.......-30th, 
Saturdey...... November.....13th, 
Saturday...... November....27th, 
Saturday...... December...- 11th, 
Saturday......December.... 25th, 
For freight or passage, apply to 

£DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London 

JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames aes Victoires, Paris. 

GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew: 

elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bille of Leding are signed therefor, anc the value 
thereof therein expressed. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, willleave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following days— 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franvklin..... Saturday........ Jan. 17)|franklin.... Wednesdey....... 
Humboldt Fe 14| Humboldt 
Franklin Franklin 
Humboldt Humboldt 
Franklin Franklin 
Humboldt 5| Humboldt 
Franklin Franklin 
Humboldt 3) Humboldt 
Franklin 28 Franklin 
Humboldt 25 Humboldt 
Franklin 23 Franklin 
Humboldt Nov. 20 Humboldt 
Franklin Dec. 18) Franklin 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, &@ 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessele afloat, Their aecomme 
dations for passengers are of the most approved kind. nie 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning,they offer to passengers proc J 
ndon, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, .ssoeeeseeees 212% 
From Havre or Southampton to New York. ccsccccccceseccssseccececsecees fe ill 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 


For freight or passage. apply to 
° 4 stad MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Brosdwey 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
& CO. Southemptca 
jan 4-T¥ 





February 18 
March 17 
Apri 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Se pl 
Sept. 

Cct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 


March 13, 
April 10 
May 
= 
uly 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
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eee seer 
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sone secs 
seee seer 
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eee sone 


to 


r 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKE1S 


tha 
HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool Mt 
arranged for their omns from each med on the Ist, 1lih, and 26th of every mot 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. 
Isaac Webb..,.......--Cropper..eeee+-Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1 
Constellation... .00+--Allen,..sccecccccsescllececceesdleseeee eell 
Yorkshire... cocsecee++-SHOAPMAD.. e+ c0eeslG..ceee- ee lGseee oe 16 
Isaac Wright...........Furber....s....-Apr. 1...Aug. 1.....Dec. | 
Waterloo ..cccececeses HArvey...ccccscececellecccccseelleseeses Il 
Montezuma.,........-.De@ Courcy...coceee 1G.e0e-- + l6reeee--ee16 
Columbia...........++-Bryer..seeeeeeeesJan. 1....May 1...Sept...1 
Underwriter... ..+e+ee-Shipley....sesecses elliscesseeslleoereeeell 
Manhattan........-.--Hackstaft oe co 16. oe 000016 
New York.....es00+.-Brigge.-seeeee++Feb 1.....June } ...-Uct 1 : 
Weat Point......seee- Alle. sececereeereeelLecsceesesdbeoee eoeedd| sons oe@Oeers 20 tt” 
Fidelia......scsceccee POBbOdY...+eecerserlOrcovees oe lGeeeereeeel6|.-Apr }.+-AUB sod a 
These ships are allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of charnee en ant 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of Sind pet 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool. 675 
“ Sere eeee ener 
and Underwriter, 


From Liverpool. 
Apr. 6 Aug. 16,.Dee. 
6 


oe etDeeee® 





to New York...... 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, 
A TAYLOR &-CO, “Ehveresst 
/ ve oie 
Agents ~*~ ships Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorksbirs, ne 
8 


aac Webb, and New York, Y 
’ GOODHUE & CO C. H. MARSHALL, & €9.8 


.» OF 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpoo!, 


PACKETS FOR HAVRB. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will ieave Havre on the 16th, & 
1st of each month, as follows :— 
New York. 


8T. DENIS Vet January....sseeeess 
Follansbee, master, $a May... seceeserees 





nd New York # ‘2° 


Havre. 
16th February, 
; 16th June, 
16tb October, 
eooee ( 16th March, 
. 72 6th Jul 


“-* 


lat June..... 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) seth aeweat 
i December. . 


Ist October...++ 
Ist March,....--+++* 
peepee tA 16th December, 
i6th May, 
Sink ae _e 16th Septembety 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with al) requisite ar"e'Ch 
comfort and convenience of passengers and commanded by men of experience 
trade. The price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. pat those seimall 


lst September.... «++- 
8ST. NICHOLAS, - 
; (168) November 
lat November. . .+++++- 
lat April....-- -- 
16th January. 
rticles for #@ 
Goods sent to the subscribers will be orwarded free from any charge UN nis, 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN Aven 


let February... 
Bragdon, master. 
Siem Apri, 
let August..... 
ie 
enue 2 


eee 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 








BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, London. 


OPFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET, 





